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THE GENERAL CONVENTION AND THE PRESERVATION 
OF OUR CHURCH’S HISTORICAL MATERIAL 


By Edgar Legare Pennington 
yee 


HAT official action has been taken by the Episcopal Church 
W in America towards the preservation of its historical sources? 

Much has been done by certain dioceses in the way of as- 
sembling records, collecting journals, offering safe-keeping for letters 
and diaries, and even facilitating the publication of diocesan histories. 
There have been some excellent local accounts published, from the time 
of Frederick Dalcho’s really remarkable treatment of the Church in 
South Carolina (1820) to the present; and men like Andrew Fowler 
(1760-1850), William Meade (1789-1862), Ethan Allen (1796-1879), 
Francis Lister Hawks (1798-1866), George Burgess (1809-1866), and 
William Stevens Perry (1832-1898) laid a foundation on which future 
historians might build, by gathering available data, tabulating existing 
records, or looking beyond the seas for light. It is not our purpose to 
review the contributions which they made, or to enumerate the histories 
which have been compiled—general, diocesan, or parochial; rather we 
shall confine our attention to the official procedure of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in General Convention. 

It was not likely that the Church of the formative period of 
American national history would concern itself with such impractical 
affairs as the collecting of archive material. At the Convention of 
“the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America,” held in the city of New York in 1804, 
there was first adopted by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
(September 15) and afterwards (September 17) “immediately taken 
up and passed” by the House of Bishops a “Canon providing for an 
accurate view of the state of the Church from time to time.” This 
Canon is of importance, as it prescribed the preservation of reports, 
records, and journals throughout the Church; it may be said to be the 
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: definite starting-point in the assembling of our Church’s historical source- 
material. The Canon is as follows: = 
“As a full and accurate view of the State of the Church, ; 


from time to time, is highly useful and necessary, it is hereby 

ordered, that every minister of this Church shall present or for- 

ward, at every annual Convention, to the bishop of the dio- 

cese, or, where there is no bishop, to the president of the Con- 

vention, a particular account of the state of his parish or 
Church; and these parochial reports shall be read, and entered 

on the Journals of the Convention. At every General Conven- 

tion, the Journals of the different State Conventions since the 

last General Convention, together with such other papers, 
viz., Episcopal charges, addresses, and pastoral letters, as may 7 


tend to throw light on the state of the Church in each diocese, 
shall be presented to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 
And the parochial reports inserted on those journals, together 
with the Episcopal addresses and the Episcopal registers, speci- 
fied in the 2d Canon of 1801, shall be read in the said house. 
These journals and documents shall then be sent by the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies to the House of Bishops, who | 
shall be requested to draw up a view of the state of the Church, 2 
adding such remarks or counsel as they may think proper: 
the whole in the form of a Pastoral letter from the House of 
Bishops, which shall be read in the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, and printed with the Journals of the Convention, 
for the general information of the Church. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Convention of 
every diocese or state, or of the person or persons with whom 
the journals, or other Ecclesiastical papers are lodged, to for- 
ward to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, at every 
General Convention, the documents and papers specified in 
this Canon. At the first General Convention held after the 
passing of this Canon, the Journals of the state Conventions, 
since the organization of those Conventions, with the Constitu- 
tions and Canons of the Church in each state respectively, 
with all other useful Ecclesiastical documents, shall be pre- 
sented to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, and sent, 7 
as before directed, to the House of Bishops.”! 


In compliance with this Canon, the following documents were laid 
before the Convention of 1814: A certified copy of the records of the 
Church of Massachusetts to 1813, inclusive; a certified abstract of the 
returns made to the Rhode Island Convention; a printed journal of the 
; Connecticut proceedings for 1811, 1812, and 1813; printed journals 
a from New York, 1785-1813; printed journals from New Jersey, Penn- 


1Journal of the Proceedings of the Bishops, Clergy, and laity, of the Protestant 
, Episcopal Church in the United States of America .. . 1804, pp. 10, 19, 38-39; Wil- 
liam Stevens Perry, ed.: Journals of General Conventions of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in the United States, 1785-1835, I., 298, 309, 325. 
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sylvania, and Maryland for 1811, 1812, and 1813; and Virginia and 
South Carolina journals through 1813. There was thus an assembling 
of diocesan official records. Furthermore, for some years afterwards, 
the General Convention Journals included brief but valuable accounts 
of the progress of the Church in the different fields of operation. 

It was at this 1814 Convention—held in Philadelphia—that a 
reprinting of the General Convention Journals was recognized as impera- 
tive; and it was resolved “that the journals of the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
from the commencement of the said conventions; together with an 
appendix, containing the Constitution and Canons of the Church, be 
published under the superintendence of the Bishop of this Church in 
Pennsylvania; provided a number be engaged for, sufficient for the 
encouragement of a bookseller.’”’* The result of this resolution was the 
publication in 1817 of what is known as Bioren’s edition, which con- 
tains the General Convention Journals from 1785 to 1814; Bishop 
William White contributed an “explanatory preface.” John Bioren was 
a bookseller of Philadelphia. At the 1817 Convention, Bishop White 
expressed the hope that the members would “take such measures in the 
States to which they respectively belong, as may prevent Mr. Bioren 
from suffering loss, and even ensure to him a gain, from this his 
exertion to serve the Church.’’* 

Efforts to republish the General Convention Journals, subsequent 
to the appearance of Bioren’s edition, date from 1835. At the General 
Convention held that year in Philadelphia, it was resolved that the 
Secretary be authorized to procure ten sets of the Journals, which, 
when duly certified to and bound, would constitute the records of the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies; and that the Secretary be au- 
thorised to have all the succeeding Journals of the General Convention 
certified to and prepared as aforesaid, for the same purpose. It was re- 
solved that a joint committee of both houses be appointed to procure, 
“by some publishing house, the printing at its expense, and for its 
profit, of all the Journals of the General Convention since 1785, to- 
gether with all the Pastoral Letters which have been set forth by 
the House of Bishops.” While publication was delayed for some time, 
as will be seen, the 1835 Convention is a milestone in the progress 
of our Church’s historic consciousness, as it brought to the foreground 
the Reverend Doctor Francis Lister Hawks and his concrete propositions 
for the preservation of American church-lore.* 


2General Convention Journal, 1814, pp. 8, 24; Perry, ed.: Journals of Gen- 
eral Conventions . . . 1785-1835, I., 408, 429. 

*Perry, ed.: Journals of General . . 1785-1835, I., 486, 487-488. 

4G@eneral Convention Mert ~ pp. 25, 107; Perry, ed.: Journals of Gen- 
eral Conventions . . . 1785-1835, 575, 
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American historians owe much to Hawks. Born in Newbern, 
North Carolina, June 10, 1798, he attended the University of his native 
state, studied law, and was admitted to the bar. He was appointed re- 
porter of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, and elected to the 
State Legislature in 1823. After studying theology under William 
Mercer Green, he entered the ministry in 1827. In April, 1829, he 
became assistant to Doctor Harry Croswell at Trinity Church, New 
Haven; but went to Philadelphia, a few months later, as assistant minis- 
ter at St. James’. He was elected Professor of Divinity at Washing- 
ton (now Trinity) College, Hartford, in 1830, and rector of St. 
Stephen’s, New York, in March, 1831. The following December, he 
became rector of St. Thomas’ Church, New York. He soon acquired 
a reputation as one of the foremost preachers of the Church. From 
St. Thomas’ he resigned in 1843, because of financial difficulties in- 
cident to the failure of St. Thomas’ Hall, a school for boys which 
he had established at Flushing, Long Island, in 1836. Afterwards he 
was rector of Christ Church, New Orleans (1844-1849), and of Cal- 
vary Church, New York (1849-1862). He resigned from the latter 
charge during the War because of his southern sympathies, and went 
to Baltimore as rector of Christ Church. In 1865, he returned to New 
York as rector of the newly established parish of the Holy Saviour. 
Three times he declined election to the episcopate. Besides his law 
reports and a history of North Carolina, he published several important 
contributions to American Church history. His Contributions to the 
Ecclesiastical History of the United States (1836-1839) deal with the 
early Church in Virginia and Maryland. He collaborated with William 
Stevens Perry in the Documentary History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (1863-1864). He was an official of the Protestant Episcopal 
Historical Society at the time of the publication of its two volumes 
of Collections (1851 and 1852-1853). He wrote a Commentary on the 
Constitution and Canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and was 
one of the founders of The New York Review and Quarterly Church 
Journal (ten volumes, 1837-1842). He passed away in New York, 
September 26, 1866. 

On the 24th of August, 1835, a communication from Doctor Hawks 
was read before the House of Bishops. Therein he announced that 
“for more than five years” he had been collecting “from every source 
which was accessible to him,” such material as he could procure for a 
history of the Episcopal Church in the United States. His efforts had 
been more successful than he could reasonably have anticipated, yet much 


5The New Schaff-Hersog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, V., 176. 
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remained to be done. “Every day’s delay . . . must increase the 
difficulty, and the time is not far distant when one source of information 
(the testimony of living witnesses who saw the early struggles of 
the Church) will be lost forever.” Hence he appealed to the “great 
legislative council of the Church at large” for its co-operation in saving 
“for those who are to come after us” all that can be gathered of the 
early ecclesiastical history. 

Next he proceeded to outline a plan. First, let some individual 
he appointed as “a collector and conservator of all books, pamphlets, 
documents, manuscripts, &c., which are connected with or throw light 
upon the proceedings of the Church in any part of our country either 
in past or present times. And to this individual, let there be confided 
such documents as the Church already possesses.” Secondly, let the 
conservator have permission “to ask in the name of the Church at large, 
and not merely as an individual,” for such contributions of books, docu- 
ments, &c., at home and abroad, as might further the objects of his 


appointment. 
alll 
may not be generally known to the members of the 


Convention, that a large mass of materials for our colonial 
church history exists in manuscripts in England. A request 
from the Church of this country might procure what would 
not so readily be yielded to individual solicitation. The 
archiepiscopal palace at Lambeth, the office of the venerable 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, as well 
as some other institutions in London of less note, are known 
by the writer to contain valuable documents illustrative of 
our early history.” 


Thirdly, Hawks recommended that some safe place of deposit 
be selected—he suggested the Library of the General Theological Semi- 
nary. “Let the books, documents, &c., belonging to the General Con- 
vention be there kept in a case by themselves, under a lock and key, 
accessible to all persons under proper regulations for consultation, 
but to be removed by no one.” The conservator should be made respon- 
sible for their preservation ; and he should present a report of their con- 
dition and of additions thereto to every General Convention. 

In addition, Hawks offered a personal donation of all the periodical 
publications of the Church which he had collected—more than seventy- 
five volumes. He was sure that the Church might, with little effort, 
procure perfect sets of every periodical published in this country by 
members of the communion. He also begged the Convention to accept 
some twenty bound volumes of journals from the several diocesan 
conventions. “Probably what is here offered, added to what the Con- 
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vention owns already of diocesan journals, will furnish the most perfect 
sets that it is now possible to procure anywhere.” Forty’ bound volumes 
of pamphlets, alphabetically indexed, were furthermore presented. These 
pamphlets were “almost entirely connected with some matter of interest 
to the Church ;” many were of an early date and controversial. Hawks 
recommended that the conservator be particularly careful to add to that 
part of the collection. 

Not the least important of Hawks’ donation was his private collec- 
tion of letters and manuscripts. By application to the families of the 
early clergy, he had been presented with many original documents. He 
felt that these should belong to the Church at large rather than to 
himself as an individual, so long as they concerned the Church or threw 
light on its history. He had arranged these documents chronologically, 
and had bound a single volume as a specimen of the best mode of 
preservation. 

_ “The precise number of manuscript volumes in my pos- 
session cannot be stated : probably, however, at the least, there 
7 will be twenty, when all the manuscripts are received which have 
promised. 


On the 28th of August, Bishop William Meade of Virginia, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Doctor Hawks’ communication, reported 
a resolution of thanks for the generous offer of books, periodicals, and 
manuscripts, and recommended that Bishop White and Doctor Hawks 
be respectfully requested to apply, in the name of the Convention, to 
such persons or societies in England alluded to by the latter and solicit 
documents or copies thereof which might throw light on the history 
of the Church in America. It was further resolved “that a conservator 
of all the books, pamphlets, and manuscripts of the Church, be ap- 
pointed by the General Convention, whose duty it shall be to receive 
and preserve all such books, pamphlets and manuscripts, as the Church 
may now own, and in the name of the Church, respectfully to solicit its 
friends to add to the same, by donations of any books or manuscripts 
which may serve to illustrate the history of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States.” For the present, it was resolved that 
the books, pamphlets, and manuscripts belonging to the Church be 
deposited in the Library of the General Theological Seminary, with the 
Trustees’ consent; that the same be kept under lock and key under 
the care of the conservator or some person appointed by him; that 
“under such regulations as the conservator may adopt to ensure their 
safety, the said books may be consulted” but not removed; and that 
the conservator triennially report the c 
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Convention. For the purpose of defraying the expenses attendant upon 
the collection and preservation of the books, manuscripts, &c., the con- 
servator should be permitted “to solicit pecuniary contributions to this 
end;” and it was recommended that the churches appropriate a small 
portion of their annual contributions for this purpose. Doctor Hawks 
was requested to act as conservator.® 

Thus originated the office of conservator in the Church. Later the 
conservator’s functions became those of the historiographer; although 
in 1838, the Reverend Samuel F. Jarvis was appointed historiographer 
“with a view to his preparing, from the most original sources now ex- 
tant, a faithful Ecclesiastical History, reaching from the Apostles’ times, 
to the formation of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States,” while Doctor Hawks, “now conservator of all the books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts of this Church,” was requested to prepare 
“a condensed view of the documents he has collected, so as to form 
a connected History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States,””” 

In consequence of the steps taken at the 1835 General Convention, 
a tremendous impetus was given to the assembling of the Church’s 
archives. Doctor Hawks proved himself a man of far-reaching vision. 
With the donations which he made and with the transcripts of material 
buried in British collections and unknown to secular historians, he was 
destined to provide future students with rich facilities for research. 

In March, 1836, Hawks sailed for England, furnished by Bishop 
White with proper credentials, and recommended as to the purposes of 
his mission to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. 
He received a very cordial reception from both these prelates. In an 
interview with the Archbishop, soon after his arrival, his Grace ex- 
pressed a deep interest in the prosperity and welfare of the American 
Church and said that he thought it was wise to make efforts to preserve 
authentic materials for history; he added that it afforded him pleasure 
to aid in so good a work. As President of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Archbishop (William Howley) 
furnished Hawks with a note to the Secretary, desiring that he might 
have free access to the documents and records of that institution. An 
introduction to Sir Henry Ellis, the Keeper of the British Museum, 
made accessible to him its rare treasures of early American tracts; 
and he was freely permitted to make his researches in the valuable 
collection of manuscripts at Lambeth Palace. The manuscripts under 
the control of the Bishop of London (Charles James Blomfield), at 


®General Convention Journal, 1835, pp. 89-90, 100; Perry, ed.: Journals of 
General Conventions . . . 1785-1835, I1., 651-654, 663-664. 

TGeneral Convention Journal, 1838, p. 113. 
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Fulham Palace, were also submitted to Hawks’ inspection, with full 
permission, both from the Archbishop and from the Bishop, to make 
copies of any papers that might seem valuable or important to him. 
Describing the treatment he received, Hawks said: 


“The truly kind spirit they (the prelates mentioned) mani- 
fested toward our Church, and toward myself, as being her 
agent in this business, was, during my whole stay, most grati- 
fying to my feelings, as a Minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. Nor must I omit here to men- 
tion, that from some of the Clergy of the Church of England, 
I received the most valuable aid in my labours. The Rev. Mr. _ 
(H. H.) Norris, of Hackney, whose interest in our Church 
had led him to some research into its early history, was es- 
pecially kind. He freely bestowed his time, his influence, and 
his labours, in furthering the great end I had in view; and it is , 
due to him to say, that, but for his valuable assistance, my mis- 
sion would have been far less successful than it was. I met 
with no Clergyman of the Church of England, who took a deeper 
interest in the welfare of our Communion, and none to whom, 
in the business of my agency, the thanks of the Church in 
this country are more justly due.” 


Hawks examined the documents at Lambeth Palace, the cor- 
respondence of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and the letters and documents of the former Bishops of Lon- 
don, preserved at Fulham. By direction of the Archbishop, his copyists 
were furnished with every facility for making transcripts at Lambeth ; 
the Bishop of London caused all the parcels relating to America to 
be selected from the mass of documents in his possession, and these 
Hawks was permitted to examine at his leisure. From the bound 
volumes of S. P. G. missionary correspondence, dating from 1701 to the 
American Revolution, and the large mass of unbound manuscripts, 
Hawks caused transcripts to be made of such portions as were useful 
in illustrating the history of the American Church. The result of his 
labours was eighteen large folio volumes of manuscripts, which he 
arranged chronologically and assorted with reference to the colony or 
province from which they came. These were bound. Surely the Gen- 
eral Convention was rich in unpublished documents. 

The volumes cost two thousand dollars; and Hawks was happy 
to report to the General Convention of 1838 that they were paid for. 


“As the Agent of the Convention . . . I applied to the 
Corporation of Trinity Church, in New-York, asking its aid to 
procure these valuable documents for the Church, and the 
Vestry very liberally appropriated $1500 towards the expense 
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of copying. A gentleman of the Church of the Ascension, 
in New-York, gave me for the same purpose, $125, the residue 
od was happy to be able to give myself.” 


In his “Conservator’s Report to the General Convention of 1838,” 
Doctor Hawks described the steps which he had taken in securing 
copies of the British manuscripts and published copies of his letters 
of appreciation to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
and the Secretary of the S..P. G. He included a very beautiful and 
touching letter from Archbishop Howley, expressing his hope “that 
the relation thus providentially established between the two Churches — 
will subsist unimpaired, and will be acknowledged by mother and 
daughter with sentiments of mutual respect and affection to the end of — 
the world.” Doctor Hawks mentioned other additions to the General 
Convention collection, such as periodicals, books and pamphlets, and 
some manuscripts obtained in America from the descendants of de- 
ceased bishops and clergymen. “Among them are the original Canonical 
documents on which nearly all of our Bishops have been consecrated’s’® 

The General Convention returned thanks to Doctor Hawks “for 

the assiduous fidelity with which he has devoted himself to the im- 

portant work of procuring, both at home and abroad, so many and 

such valuable documents essential to the history of this Church, and | 

for his ingenious care and skill in arranging them in the best manner | 

for use and preservation;” and resolved that he be “earnestly re- 

quested to proceed with such despatch as his other engagements, and 

the importance of the work shall allow, in discharge of the great work | 

entrusted to him by this Convention, as Historiographer of the American 
Church.’”® 

The same Convention resolved that a joint committee procure the 

printing of all the Journals of the General Convention since 1785, to- 

gether with all the pastoral letters of the House of Bishops, and ap- — 

pend to such edition a suitable index. Bishop Benjamin Tredwell — 

_ Onderdonk of New York, Doctor Hawks, and the Reverend Henry © 

Anthon, D. D., of New York, were appointed to the joint committee.'° 

This committee made a report to the General Convention of 1841, 

asking that the committee be empowered to procure the publication | 

of a complete edition of the Journal, together with the canons and 

other documents published with the same, and a complete set of the — 

_ Constitution and Canons of the Church with a copious index; that the | 

same committee be authorised to superintend the printing, to form — 

a the index, and to adopt the most efficient means for securing the entire _ 

“Ibid., pp. 131-136. 
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accuracy of the edition; and that the edition thus published be certified 
by the committee as an edition published under the authority of the 
_ General Convention ; further, that “as soon as arrangements conformably 
to the above resolutions are made with a printer, the Committee do 
cause proposals for the edition to be extensively circulated; and that : 
they be authorised and requested to adopt, in the name of this Conven- 
tion, suitable measures to secure for the undertaking the general patron- 
age of the Church.”’* The report was adopted. In 1844, however, 
Bishop Onderdonk reported to the General Convention that the nee : 
committee had “not been able to accomplish the object of their ap- 
pointment, and request to be discharged.” In this request both houses 
concurred.** The matter of republishing the Journals was not brought 
up again for several years. 

At the 1847 General Convention, Doctor Hawks submitted a re- 
port of “the facts connected with (his) duties and acts as a Conser- 
vator of Church Documents.” He stated that the pecuniary expenses 
attending the procuring of these documents had been borne by him, 
with the exception of $1500, which he had begged from Trinity Church, 
New York, and $100 presented to him by a gentleman of New York. 
In addition to these sums, the business had cost him $2500. The 
documents from England had all been bound; and on the cover of each, 
he had caused to be printed the words, “Property of General Conven- 
tion.” Inside each volume, there was a statement ‘ ‘whence the docu- 

: ments came, and a certificate of their accuracy as copies.” 


wr 


“To these Documents I have since added a great many 
others, from the papers of our deceased Bishops and Clergy. 
These, as fast as I arrange, I put into bound volumes also, 
and it will be seen the number is not small, when I state that 
I have the papers of Bishop White, touching the Church, those 
of Bishops Hobart, Ravenscroft, and others; those of Dr. 
Smith, the Rev. Mr. Peters, and other Clergymen, all of which . 
I am preserving for the Church. And here I would mention 
that I was particular in preserving in bound volumes the Docu- 
ments which Bishop White had in the case of the Conse- 
cration of our Bishops anterior to his death. These are the 
original evidence of our Episcopal succession, and therefore : 
important. I wish to get all subsequent to Bishop White’s 7 
death, to keep the testimony complete. Now, all these Docu- ‘. 
ments are kept by me with great care, and it is perfectly § 
understood by my family and brethren of the Clergy living _ 
near me, that all, (should I die,) must be delivered to the 
General Convention. I have heretofore made a list, and will, 
for further security, send Dr. Wainwright, when I reach home, 


11General Convention Journal, 1841, pp. 110-111. 
12General Convention Journal, 1844, pp. 28, 129-130, a a ¢ 
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a full list. . . . I have also many printed books and pamphlets, 
(the latter are bound up to a certain time,) which are yet 
mine, but which I have told the General Convention, I shall 
give to it, when I have finished my use of them. This depart- 
ment I also add to when I can.” 


Doctor Hawks said that he was using all the materials above — 


enumerated. 


: “IT have on hand now, partly written, histories of our early a 
Church in Massachusetts, Connecticut, North and South Caro- ‘~ 
lina; and the General Convention was kind enough, long since, ; 
to pass a resolution, authorising me to keep all I had in posses- 
sion while I needed the use of them in my work. The suggestion 

_ that the library of the General Seminary should be their final 

place of deposit, was mine; but such it was understood was not 

to be the case until I had finished my use of them. The Church 
may be assured that I will take every care in my power of 

these Documents, for no one can estimate their value and im- 


ore portance more than I 
ae 


The concluding statements seem to imply that there had been 
some anxiety lest the documents pass out of the possession of the — 
General Convention. At any rate, the equivalent of a vote of con- 1 
fidence was passed and concurred in both houses. It was resolved 
that Doctor Hawks “have leave to retain in his hands the said books, _ 
pamphlets and manuscripts, so long as he shall require the same for * 7 
use, under his appointment as Historiographer of the Church; Pro- 
vided, that in order to protect the rights of the General Convention ie 
in case of Dr. Hawks’ death, he do execute a declaration of trust 
concerning the said books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, to the General _ 
Theological Seminary, specifying such as are now in his hands, and 
declaring that he holds the same in trust for the General Conven- 
tion; said declaration of trust to be deposited in the keeping of the . 
Registrar of the House of Bishops; and further Provided, that the _ 
original documents and evidences pertaining to the consecrations of - 
Bishops of this Church be not included in this permission, but left, 
as required by the fourth Resolution of 1835, under which the Con- 
servator received his appointment.’’** 

The next three years witnessed the publication of the two volumes) - 
of Collections of the Protestant Episcopal Historical Society—valuable 7 
compilations, containing much which Doctor Hawks had gathered in 
England and reproducing some of the results of local research. The — 
first volume (1851) contained some of the correspondence of George - 
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Keith and John Talbot, a reproduction of George Keith’s Journal, an 

early account of the church at Burlington by Jeremiah Bass, a study 

of the Non-Juring Episcopate in America, a communication regarding 

the state of the Church from 1730 to 1740, a list of persons licensed to 

the plantations by the Bishop of London from 1745 inclusive, a list 

of Anglican parishes in America in 1724, George Whitefield’s letters 

regarding the missionaries, an article by Doctor Hawks on the efforts 

to obtain the episcopate before the Revolution, thoughts upon the present _ 
state of the Church of England in America (1764), a letter from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to Doctor William Smith of Pennsyl- 
vania (1776), some material bearing on the Virginia glebes, and two 
1703 North Carolina items. Volume II. of the Collections was a_ 
memoir of the life of the Reverend Jacob Bailey, missionary at Pownal- 

borough, Maine, Cornwallis and Annapolis, Nova Scotia, with illus-_ 
trations, notes, and an appendix, by the Reverend William S. Bartlet. 

It was published by Stanford and Swords, New York, in 1853. 

The Church was growing more conscious of the importance of 
preserving its historical records; and the middle of the Nineteenth Cen-_ 
tury was characterized by activity in this directon. In the General 
Convention of 1853, Bishop George Washington Doane observed that 
no record of the consecration of many of the bishops of the Church ap- 
pears on the Journals. The Secretary of the House of Bishops was, 
therefore, requested to obtain such as have been omitted, and publish 
the whole list of consecrations from the beginning. As a result, Ap- ; 
pendix L (pp. 373-403) of the 1853 General Convention Journal con- 
tains the letters of consecration of the first sixty bishops of the on 


Church, including the names of the consecrators, beginning with Samuel 
Seabury and ending with Thomas Fielding Scott (January 8, 1854). 
(The writer respectfully suggests that this important item have a_ 
special index-card in every seminary and research library.) 

The subject of an index for the whole series of General Convention | 
Journals was brought up in 1853. Both houses concurred in the reso-— 
lution that “an Index be made of all the principal matters contained in 
the Journals of the several General Conventions of this Church, from 
the beginning :” but it was with the provision that the funds in the 
treasury of the Convention be sufficient, after paying the incidental ex- 
penses of the Convention, to meet the cost.5 Three years later, the 
matter was again agitated; and the Secretary was appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with publishers about issuing a stereotype edition of 
all the Journals at the expense and for the profit of said publishers.'* 
This was found impracticable. 


15General Convention Journal, 1853, pp. 143, 115. 
*°General Convention Journal, 1856, p. 129, 
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Yet it was viewed with alarm that every three years the question 
of reprinting the Journals was revived and allowed another post- | 
ponement. The original documents were rapidly disappearing. Even “ 
when Bioren’s reprint was authorised, there was but one entire col-— 
lection of the originals from which this reprint could be made even 
in the knowledge of the Presiding Bishop (1817). A few years later, 7 
Bioren’s edition had become a collector’s item. In 1859, a committee 
of the House of Deputies reported that “after no little inquiry” they be- _ 
lieved there were fewer than ten entire sets of the Journals in the 
possession of dioceses or individuals in the land. Efforts to republish 
the Journals, subsequent to Bioren’s edition, dated back as far as the 
Convention of 1835; still nothing had been accomplished. The com- 
mittee appointed in 1859 (Edward Y. Higbee, D. D., of New York; 
Junius M. Willey, of Connecticut; William Stevens Perry, of New 
Hampshire ; Samuel B. Ruggles, lay deputy of New York; Samuel Ide, 
lay deputy of New Hampshire; M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Secretary of 
the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies) expressed their conviction that 
the work of reprinting the Journals was “one that should be done, 


and done at once.” 


The committee suggested that, while the reprint would not be 
undertaken by any responsible publisher at his own risk, nevertheless oo 4 
“the end desired may be obtained by means of subscriptions from the re - 
many individuals, libraries and legislative bodies of our Church, to whom ion 
such documents would be peculiarly valuable and interesting.” 

The following resolutions were offered by the committee: : 


“Each unsuccessful attempt—each three-years’ Delay—but 
adds to the difficulty of ever securing the result desired.” 


ré “WHEREAS, It is the duty of the Church to make gen- Ps 

erally accessible the annals of its legislation, both for the guid- 
ance of its law-makers, and for the information of students of 
its history: . 

“And WHEREAS, The Documentary History of the Gen- 
eral Convention is now wholly out of print, and rarely to be met 
with, 

“RESOLVED, That a Committee of six be appointed from 
this House to secure, either by subscription or otherwise, the 
republication of the Journals of the General Convention from 
A. D. 1785, to A. D. 1853, inclusive, provided that no pecuni- 
ary obligation be assumed by this Convention. 

“RESOLVED, Further, that the said Committee be au- 
thorized and empowered to add to this republication suitable 
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Historical Notes and a copious Analytical index, ‘ni that they 
have full power with reference to the same.’ > 


: -_ These resolutions were adopted; and Doctor Hawks was admitted | 
to membership on the committee, as Historiographer of the Church. 
Efforts to secure the early issue of the reprint followed; and in 1861, 
the first volume of the proposed series appeared, edited by Doctor Hawks © 
and the Reverend William Stevens Perry. But the attention of the 
public was diverted from this enterprise by the breaking out of “aly 
War, almost immediately after the issue of the first volume. “The 
failure of the publisher, the apathy of the subscribers, and the general 
engrossment in other matters, caused the abandonment of the project, 
and fears were felt that for many years, at least, the work could not_ 
be accomplished.’’*® 

William Stevens Perry, just emerging into importance by reason 
of his interest in the Church’s history, was to prove a worthy successor 
of Doctor Hawks. He was born at Providence, Rhode Island, January 
22, 1832; and educated at Harvard College and at the Virginia The 
ological Seminary at Alexandria. From 1857 to 1858, he was assistant | 
at St. Paul’s, Boston; for the next eighteen years, he was in charge of 7 
churches at Nashua, New Hampshire ; Portland, Maine; Litchfield, Con- 
necticut ; and Geneva, New York. For a short time, he was president 
of Hobart College. In 1876, he was consecrated Bishop of Iowa. 
His death occurred at Dubuque, May 13, 1898. In collaboration with 
Hawks, the Documentary History of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America was begun with the publication in 
1863 and 1864 of two volumes of unpublished documents concerning 
the Church in Connecticut (Francis L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D.; William 
Stevens Perry, A. M., Editors). It was designed to publish a goodly - 
portion of the transcripts which Hawks had brought back from the 
British archives more than a quarter of a century before. When 
Hawks died (1866), the task devolved on Perry, who brought out 
five volumes of Collections (or Papers), based on the General Conven- 
tion documents—Virginia, 1870; Pennsylvania, 1871; Massachusetts, * 
1873; Maryland and Delaware, 1878 (usually the last two are com- ; 


bined in a single volume). Perry published a number of other im- ;. 
portant historical works, including his two volumes History of the | 


American Episcopal Church (Boston, 1885). His 1874 edition of the 
General Convention Journals will be noted later. ! 
At the General Convention in 1868, resolutions were passed in 


-17General Convention Journal, 1859, pp. 131-135. 
18Perry, ed.: Journals of General Conventions . . . 1785-1835, I., (Introduction) — 
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recognition of the splendid contribution made by the late Doctor Hawks ; 
William Stevens Perry was elected Historiographer in his stead. The 
descendants of Bishop William White donated to the General Con- 
vention certain documents which had been the property of their dis- 
tinguished ancestor and which had been placed in Doctor Hawks’ 
hands for examination and custody. A special committee, appointed 
to examine and report upon the manuscripts and printed volumes re- 
ceived by Perry from the executors of the late Doctor Hawks, reported 
that the said manuscripts and printed volumes had been carefully and 
minutely examined, and were ready to be deposited in the Archives 
of the Church. “These manuscripts and printed volumes comprise 
the transcripts made in England, at the expense of the General Con- 
vention, from the original documents in the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth, from the Library of the Bishop of London at Fulham, and 
from the letter-books of the venerable Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts; in all, eighteen folio volumes of historical 
matter, the value of which cannot be too highly estimated. Besides 
these important folios, this collection comprises the correspondence of 
Bishop White, Bishop Hobart, and Bishop Ravenscroft, and the Rev. 
Drs. William Smith, and Samuel Peters. These letter-books contain- 
ing the letters of all who were prominent in the organization of our 
Church, and minutely detailing every step of the struggle for the 
Episcopate in the free and unrestrained language of friendly communi- 
cations,—have, besides, the original Minutes of our early Conventions, 
both General and Diocesan,—the autograph letters of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Mother Church, the celebrated letter of Dr. Coke 
to Bishop White, touching the union of the Methodists with the Church, 
and other papers of scarcely less moment. The printed volumes com- 
prise the early printed Journals gathered by the wise forethought of 
Bishop White and preserving documents of great value and importance, 
in many cases unique. Together with these, are volumes of contro- 
versial, historical, and statistical pamphlets, throwing light upon many 
of the vexed questions of our own time, and furnishing an admirable 
nucleus for a complete and authoritative collection of Archives, the 
preservation and continuation of which should be at once undertaken, 
if for no other reason, for the praise and in memory of our fathers.” 
The committee called attention to the proposed issue “in fitting 
style and manner” of the manuscript Annals of the American Colonial 
Church, to be based on the archives. It was hoped that there would 
he subscribers enough to ensure the success of the plan. (It was in 
pursuance of this project that Perry published his collections of docu- 
ments bearing on the Church in Virginia, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
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setts, Maryland, and Delaware). In closing its report, the committee 
place on record “their sense of the Church’s lasting obligation to 
its late Historiographer, the Rev. Francis Lister Hawks, D. D., LL. D., 
whose labors in collecting and preserving these manuscripts and docu- 
ments have saved to the Church the material for her future his- 
torian’s use. The collection itself may well bear his honored name, 
and go down to posterity as an attestation of his labors and success 
in circulating the Church’s history.” 

Another important item brought to the notice of the 1868 General 
Convention was the chronological list of ordinations, begun by the late 
Bishop George Burgess of Maine. It was also voted by both houses 
that “a permanent Commission of Bishops, Clergymen and Laymen 
be created, composed of two of each order, who shall have power to 
control the archives and other articles belonging to the General Con- 
vention, and who may direct their removal and provide for their safe 
keeping, to whom in the interval between the sessions of the General 
Convention application may be made for copies of important documents, 
and who shall have power to edit and publish any manuscript without 
charges to this body, and, in case of the death or resignation of the 
Registrar or of his disability, shall appoint a successor until the next 
meeting of the General Convention.” Thus the Archive Commission 
had its birth.*® 

The reprinting of the Journals again came up before the General 
Convention of 1871; finally with success. The committee reported “that 
an effort is now on foot, which, if it meets with the support it de- 
serves, will secure the accomplishment of the end desired in the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. They, therefore, commend to the at- 
tention and patronage of the members of the Church the proposed 
republication of the Journals of the first half-century of our ecclesiastical 
legislation, which, with the volume of documents and unpublished 
MSS. from the archives of the Church, which is to be issued in con- 
nection with this reprint, will place within the reach of every inquirer 
the facts of our history, and the opinions of those whose exertions 
secured, under God, our independence, and our present organization.”*° 

At the same Convention, the Commission on Archives reported the 
gradual completion of the sets of Journals and important Church 
pamphlets. “Large and valuable additions to these files have been 
made by members of the families of the late Bishops Cobbs of Alabama, 
and Burgess, of Maine; the venerable Dr. Benjamin Dorr, of Pennsyl- 

19General Convention Journal, 1868: (Hawks and his collection) pp. 227ff.; 
(Perry’s election as Historiographer) pp. 116, 117, 230, 239; (Burgess and the 
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vania, many years rector of the historic Christ Church, Philadelphia ; 
the Rev. George Taft, D. D., long an honored presbyter of Rhode 
Island; and the Rev. D. L. B. Goodwin, whose name and labors are 
inseparably connected with the work of Church extension in that Dio- 
cese. The Rev. Samuel Chase, D. D., of Illinois, has largely added to 
the files of Convention Journals.” There was a suggestion that “some 
fire-proof building, in a central location, should be provided, where, 
under the constant oversight of a suitable custodian,” the records should 
be ‘open to the inspection of the curious, and thus made available 
in the elucidation of our history. Till this is secured, the tenure by 
which we hold our present possessions is but slight.” The His- 
toriographer appended a list of diocesan convention journals wanted to 
complete the sets in the General Convention Archives.** 

In 1874, the long-desired reprint of the Journals of the General 
Conventions appeared, edited by Doctor William Stevens Perry, and 
published in three volumes by the Claremont Manufacturing Company, 
Claremont, New Hampshire. After the failure of efforts reaching back 
for nearly forty years, the work was at length accomplished. The 
third volume contained a collection of important documents illustrating 
the formative period of independent American Church history, be- 
sides an index of the Journals. These documents were chosen from 
the manuscripts of the General Convention, largely gathered together 
and arranged by Doctor Hawks. Bishop Perry paid a high tribute to 
“his late instructor and friend.” In the preface, he said: 


poe “It is with grateful memory of hours of mutual investi- 
gation and study of this portion of our Church Annals, that 

the editor records, in connection with the issue of this re- 
print, his obligations to one whose name the American Church 
may not wisely suffer to pass from remembrance. To the Rev. 
Dr. Hawks the American Church will ever owe the means for 

the elucidation of her colonial and her constitutional history up 
to the period of his too early death. And now that he has passed 
away from earth, it is to his sacred memory that these volumes, 
undertaken with his encouragement and advice, and attesting on 
every page his interest and care, are most affectionately and 
reverently inscribed.”*? 

The Joint Committee on the Republican of the Early Journals, 
dating its first appointment back to the Convention of 1859, having 
republished the Journals from 1785 to 1835, begged to be discharged. 
The editorial labours, extending over a period of twelve years, in the 
preparation of this reprint, had been performed without cost to the Con- 


21]bid., pp. 612-614. 
22Perry, ed.: Journals of General Conventions . . . 1785-1835, I., 10. : 
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vention or to the Church; and the addition of the third volume, contain- 
ing the historical papers prepared from the manuscripts in the archives, 
had been designed to further the sale of the reprint. On motion, the 
committee was discharged, and the Convention of 1874 expressed its 
satisfaction at the successful completion of the task.** 

The General Convention of 1886 returned thanks to the Trustees 


: / the General Theological Seminary “for their generous action in set- 


ting apart a room in that Institution for the uses of the Convention ;” 
and resolved “that such room be accepted as a depository of the archives 
of the Convention, and the use of the Secretaries of the two Houses.” 
It was further resolved, that the Secretaries take measures ‘“‘to have all 
books, documents, and papers belonging to the General Convention, 
removed to the room thus accepted, and . . . assume the care and 
custody thereof, until these treasures can be formally put into the keep- 
ing of the Registrar of the General Convention.”** Three years later, 

however, it was reported that it had not been possible to carry this 

order into effect.** In 1892, it was requested that the authorities of the 

- Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society provide a suitable room or 
rooms, with a fire-proof safe, in the Church Missions House for the 
preservation of the archives.** 

The Report of the Joint Commission on Archives, which forms 
ae XVII. of the Journal of the General Convention of 1895 (pp. 
705-710), was written by Doctor Perry, and gives an interesting sum- 
= of the development of the Church’s documentary collection. It 
traces the preservation of this material to Bishop William White, the 
first Presiding Bishop of the American Church, who “during a minis- 

terial life of more than three-score years . . . laid aside for reference 
and preservation the data of our Church’s annals.” These collections 
were placed in the hands of Doctor Hawks. In 1822 Bishop White 
deposited with the Committee of the General Convention for collecting 
Journals “the original record of the first steps taken for the organising 
of the Episcopal Church throughout the Union.” The correspondence 
with the Reverend Alexander Murray, formerly a missionary in Penn- 

sylvania, transmitting information which “had an effect on the pro- 

ceedings of the General Convention of 1785,” was also donated by Bishop 
_ White. The only entire collection of the original Journals of the Gen- 
eral Convention known by him to be in existence, the Bishop also pre- 
sented to the Convention, as well as many diocesan journals. 

. In this summary, Doctor Perry called attention to the services of 


7 23General Convention Journal, 1874, pp. 173-174. 


24General Convention Journal, 1886, pp. 78, 271. 


25General Convention Journal, 1889, p. 312. in 
26General Convention Journal, 1892, pp. 33, 35, 76,387, 
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the Reverend Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina, in connection with 
gathering material for the Church’s history. Doctor Hawks, he said, 
had begun, with the active co-operation of Mr. Rutledge an effort “for 
the gathering and preservation of these even then rapidly disappearing 
pamphlets and papers which related to the story of the American Church. 
After five years of labour, in the midst of which the Rev. Mr. Rutledge 
died after having secured a wide reputation as a successful and even 
brilliant writer on general ecclesiastical history, Dr. Hawks prayed the 
General Convention for the appointment of ‘a collector and conservator 
of all books, pamphlets, documents, manuscripts, etc., which are con- 
nected with or throw light upon the proceedings of the Church in any 
part of our country, either in past or present time.’” After enumerating 
much with which the reader is already familiar, Doctor Perry regretted 
“that the words of Dr. Hawks” in his plea for complete sets of the 
Church’s periodicals and newspapers “did not receive the attention they 
so well deserved.” At that time, it would have been comparatively easy 
to secure perfect files of the same. Upon Doctor Hawks’ death, Doctor 
Perry applied to the family of the deceased Conservator for the collection 
of manuscripts, books, papers, and pamphlets. Everything which he was 
able to describe and prove to be the Church’s property was now in process 
of packing and arrangement, so as to be placed in the fitting room 
secured for the same in the Church Missions House in New York. 
Unfortunately there had been a fire, “traces of which appear on the 
volumes which were packed with the remains of the same noble library 
when Dr. Hawks was proposing a removal.” One volume, previously 
copied, was destroyed. 

In 1898, the Reverend Doctor Samuel Hart was elected His- 
toriographer to succeed Bishop Perry, who had died. Doctor Hart 
was born at Saybrook, Connecticut, June 4th, 1845. He was educated at 
Trinity College and the Berkeley Divinity School. From 1868 to 1899, 
he taught at Trinity College, being at one time tutor, next assistant 
professor and later full professor of mathematics, and then professor of 
Latin there. In 1899, he became vice-dean and professor of doctrinal 
theology in Berkeley Divinity School, having declined the proffered 
bishopric of Vermont in 1893. Since 1886, he had been custodian of 
the Standard Book of Common Prayer; in 1892, he became Secretary 
of the House of Bishops. Later he was dean of his Divinity School. 
He was the author of several historical addresses, the editor of the 
Satires of Juvenal and Persius, and a profound student of the Book 
of Common Prayer. His death occurred February 25th, 1917. 

The new Historiographer reported in 1898 that, through the 
liberality of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, a member of the Commission on 
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‘Perry and added to the Archives of the General Convention, a collection 
_ of manuscripts and a few printed papers of great historical value. These 
- included about two hundred and fifty letters to Bishop Parker of Boston 
from various correspondents in America and England, about thirty 
letters written by the Reverend Mr. Bailey at Pownalborough and 
r Annapolis Royal from 1777 to 1802, a draft of Articles of Religion 
apparently for the Proposed Book, a memorial addressed by Provost 
William Smith of Philadelphia on the occasion of his indictment and 


arrest, various memorials to the S. P. G., some manuscript sermons 


by Samuel Auchmuty of Trinity Church, New York, and about one 
hundred and twenty letters to Bishop John Henry Hopkins, some let- 
‘ ters written to Doctor Hawks, and a large collection of papers relating 
to the ecclesiastical and civil history of Boxford, Massachusetts.*7 In 
- 1901, Doctor Hart reported additional acquisitions, through Mr. Mor- 
_ gan’s liberality. These included a bound volume of sermons by the 
late Bishop Inglis, a collection of about two thousand American Church 


7 pamphlets, a collection of sermons preached at the consecration of 
_ American bishops made by the late Mr. Richard Sill of New York City 
and his son, the Reverend Frederick S. Sill, D. D., a set of original 
_ Journals of the General Convention (1785-1865) with pastoral letters 
(1808-1883) and the Digest of Canons of ten different dates, the 
original journals of New York from 1785 to 1881, a collection of General 
- Convention Sermons, and the manuscript minute book of the “Primitive 
_ Episcopal Church,” containing records of meetings at London in 1831 
and 1832 and at Philadelphia in 1836.28 The Commission. on Archives 
_ reported in 1910 that an offer had been made to provide for the editing 
and publication of the manuscript collections in the Archives without 
expense to the Convention; and two members of the Commission— 
J. Pierpont Morgan and Doctor Samuel Hart—had been appointed 
a sub-committee with power to undertake and execute this work. A 
_ beginning had been made with the papers of Bishop John Henry Hobart, 
i and the material for three volumes, carefully edited, was ready for 
the printer.*® In 1913, it was noted with deep regret that Mr. Morgan 
had passed away; this was a heavy loss to the Commission on Archives. 
In the meantime, six handsome volumes of the Hobart correspondence 
had been printed; copies had been sent to the dioceses and to public 
libraries. There still remained material practically ready for the press, 


sufficient for four more volumes. “The work accomplished is a memorial 
Pee Convention Journal, 1898: (Hart's election) pp. 83, 298; (report) 
b. 


28General Convention Journal, 1901, pp. 477-478. 
29General Convention Journal, 1910, p. 487. 
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to the wisdom and interest and liberality of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, 
LL. D., whose name may now be mentioned in the record of that for 
which he made so full provision.”’*° 

Doctor Hart was succeeded as Historiographer by the Reverend 
Edward Clowes Chorley, D. D., rector of St. Philip’s Church, Garrison, 
New York. Doctor Chorley was elected to the office by the General Con- 
vention of 1919; and continues to serve. 

In 1922, the Joint Commission on Archives reported to the General 
Convention that the safe at the Church Mission House, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, where the Archives were kept, had been examined ; 
it was found that the documents were in great disorder. “Important 
documents were wrapped in unlabeled packages without regard to date or 
subject matter.”” Under the direction of the commission, the Reverend 
Edwin B. Rice of the Mission House staff had examined every in- 
individual package and document in order to obtain information as to 
what the safe contained. ‘The contents of the safe are now in good 
order and by careful arrangement and labeling may easily be consulted. 
Metal boxes have been secured for the safe and permanent keeping 
of the Archives, which is a great improvement upon the disorderly 
methods which were found.” It was recorded that there are very im- 
portant historical documents in possession of the Church Historical 
Society, a national organization whose headquarters are in Philadelphia, 
the General Theological Seminary, and the Whittingham Library in 
Baltimore; and that several of the dioceses possess documents of real 
interest and value in the general history of the Church. The com- 
mission felt that some action should be taken by which such important 
records might be placed within the knowledge of the interested public. 
The safe being inadequate, it was resolved “that a proper safe be built 
which is fire and burglar-proof, possibly in the cellar of the Church 
Missions House,” and that some person be given authority by the 
General Convention “to be known officially as the Custodian of Archives, 
who shall be responsible for the proper placing, recording and safe- 
keeping of the Archives, such Custodian to be appointed by the Presiding 
Bishop and Council.”*! These resolutions were referred to the Presiding 
Bishop and Council. 

At the regular meeting of the Presiding Bishop and Council, held 
in December, 1922, the Reverend Edwin B. Rice, Registrar of the 
National Council, was appointed Custodian of Archives. Mr. Rice, 
who had already accomplished much in arranging and classifying this 
valuable material, went ahead with his duties industriously and con- 
scientiously. The seventeen volumes of correspondence and other docu- 


80General Convention Journal, 1913, p. 439. 
81General Convention Journal, 1922, p. 683. 
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ments, which Doctor Hawks had secured in England—one volume hav- 
ing been destroyed, had never been tabulated ; and it would have required 
hours of research if anyone had sought for particular information. In 
order to rectify this omission, the Custodian undertook the task of 
examining each letter—the name of the writer, to whom written, and 
the date—and recording the same in a catalogue, arranged in alphabetical 
order. In 1895, Bishop William Stevens Perry had published his E pis- 
copate in America, containing photographs of the bishops of the Ameri- 
can Church down to Bishop Millspaugh inclusive. Mr. Rice com- 
pleted the collection, taking it up where Bishop Perry had left off. 
A large number of autographs of bishops had also been collected and 
deposited with the other Archives of the Church. It was recommended 
by the Custodian, in 1925, that he be authorised to secure glass doors, 
locks, and keys for the cases containing this material, at a cost not to 
exceed five hundred dollars. The matter was referred to the favourable 
consideration of the National Council.*? 

Soon afterwards, the New York Historical Society offered to take 
a portion of the Archives of the General Convention under its protec- 
tion, subject to the orders of the Church. The Society proposed not only 
to afford safe-keeping for these treasures, but also to tabulate and index 
the same and to repair the torn documents where needed. At the 1928 
General Convention, it was resolved that the Joint Commission on the 
Custody of the Archives be empowered to make such arrangements with 
that Society, or some other appropriate body, for their preservation as 
the committee might approve, “keeping them in a safe and accessible 
place where access may be had to them for the purpose of examination 
and study ;” further, that the committee be empowered to consider “what 
permanent arrangement can be made for the permanent custody of the 
Archives of the Church, and to act in consultation with the National 
Council.”** The Archives were turned over to the Society under terms 
which insure their protection and accessibility. 

An important step was taken at the General Convention of 1931; 
it was then that Doctor Chorley suggested that the time was ripe for 
the publication of a quarterly Historical Magazine dealing with our own 
Church history. “Such magazines are published by other Churches,” 
he urged ; and such a publication “would be warmly welcomed by those 
who are in charge of the larger college libraries, including the Library 
of Congress.” It was resolved that a Joint Commission be appointed 
to consider the desirability and feasibility of publishing the same.” 
The first number of the Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 


32General Convention Journal, 1925, pp. 567-570. 
33General Convention Journal, 1928, p. 292. 
34General Convention Journal, 1931, pp. 261, 253, 266. 
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Church was published in March, 1932; Doctor Chorley was editor-in- 
chief. It has steadily grown in reputation both at home and abroad. 

All credit is due those men who recognised the importance of pre- 
serving the Church’s rich historic lore. We suspect that they had 
their periods of discouragement; they must have felt that they were 
waging a solitary battle. Doubtless their brethren felt that such efforts 
were futile at a time when the country was largely unknown and sparsely 
settled. Why should men devote their energies to garnering the 
records of the past when there was so much to do and so little accom- 
plished? But Bishop White, Francis Lister Hawks, and other like- 
minded individuals realised that a strong and stable Church must have 
its roots solidly planted in the ground ; they knew that unborn generations 
would gain strength and inspiration from the record of early struggles ; 
they recognized the fact that the historian’s ideal is something very 
real, since it involves men’s sense of power and since it furnishes an 
incentive to move forward. 

A fine beginning has been made; nevertheless, there is much around 
us and ahead. The casual occurrence of to-day may be seized upon with 
avidity by the historian of tomorrow. Diaries, letters, programs, and 
local periodicals are the material out of which the student will frame 
his picture of the life we live and the thoughts we think. The preservation 
of its records is not solely the duty and responsibility of the general 
Church: every diocese, every parish, every mission should endeavour | 
to keep whatever may be of significance to the future. This is an obli- 
gation we owe 
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DAVID GRIFFITH 


1742-1789 ibs 


AVID GRIFFITH was born in the city of New York in the 
D year 1742. His father was a native of Wales who had come 
to America in early life, and his mother was Sarah Winslow, of 
New York. After schooling in New York he went to England for fur- 
ther study, which culminated in a degree in medicine granted in London 
in 1762. Returning to America, he began the practise of his profession 
in the interior of the colony of New York, where he married, on October 
21, 1766, Hannah, the daughter of William Colville, of New York city. 
There were eight children of this union, and his widow survived him 
until her death in Alexandria, in 1811." 


Having determined to enter the ministry, he completed the neces- 
sary studies and went again to England, this time for his ordination. 
He was ordained deacon on August 19, and priest on August 24, 1770,? 
by Richard Terrick, bishop of London, and, on August 19, 1770, re- 
ceived that bishop’s license to serve in New York.® He received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from the University of Pennsylvania on 
July 3, 1786. 

Our knowledge of his first efforts in the ministry come from records 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Through the courtesy 
of the secretary of that Society these are here given in full. The first 
is his Title to Orders, the topographical error being made therein of 
placing Gloster and Waterford in Pennsylvania instead of New Jersey. 


On the recommendation of the Rev. Jonathan Odell, of 
_ Burlington, at a General Meeting of the Society held on Au- 
gust 17, 1770, it was 


Resolved, that M® David Griffith be recommended to the 
Lord Bishop of London for Holy Orders: which if he shall 
obtain, that he be then appointed Missionary to Gloster and 
Sprague, Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit, p. 70. 
2Virginia Seminary Magazine, Vol. IV, pp. 20-21, November, 1890. 
3S prague, 70. Collections of the Protestant Episcopal Historical Society for 


Courtesy of the Church Historical Society, Philadelphia, From a Sketch Copied 


from a Portrait Window in Christ Church, Philadelphia 
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Waterford in Pennsylvania with a salary of £40 a year to 
commence from Midsummer 1770. 


Dr. Wm. Smith from Philadelphia, writing to the Soc’y, | 
Jan. 14, 1771, put the case of Mr. Griffith thus :— irre : 
Extract 

. I had several Things to write to you, but must 
take another opportunity. What is of most Consequence to 
inform you of is—that M® Griffith, who was appointed for 
Gloster Mission New Jersey, has deserted it, after staying about 
a Month with them. He consulted none of us in this hasty Step, 
but took his Leave of the People last Sunday but one. D* 
Peters, M? Duche and myself endeavoured to persuade him to 
stay & wait the Society’s Pleasure for a Removal. But he 
insisted on returning to New York, saying he only accepted 
of Gloster Mission by Way of Title, to get ordained by; but 
not to stay with them. He complained that the People would 
do nothing for Him; but in this he does them great Injustice. 
They had subscribed £48 Pennsylvania Money, about £38 
Ster; they offered to give Bond for the Payment of it, and 
also to hire a house and small Glebe. This was not only as 
much as they are really able to give, & more than is given 
by any Mission in this Province, except one or two. It is 
true the Waterford Congregation did this without the Town 
of Gloster, as in the latter there never were more than 5 or 6 
Church-families; so that M® Griffith may have to say that 
one of his Congregations would do Nothing. The Truth is, 
he did not stay to try whether they would do any Thing; 
and I have Reason to think that the Cause of his not settling 
there was his intending to practise Physic, and his not finding 
that it would answer any valuable Purpose in the Gloster Mis- 
s10n. 

I do not blame M® Griffith for wishing a Support for his 
Family, and tho’ Gloster Mission be a Place of very consider- 
able Importance, & what I hope the Society will still provide 
for, yet I think it is only a Place for a Man that has no Family 
to make a Beginning with, & then I think it might soon be 
brought to something. But what I think wrong in MT? Griffith 
was his abrupt Departure, which disgusts the People so much, 
that we find it difficult to keep the Methodist followers of 
Wesley (who swarm over here) from settling among them and 
drawing them off. I wish M® Griffith may do well & be pro- 
vided for, but he will not be acceptable any where near us, 
as he has shewn too much Levity in what he has done in 
Gloster. 


This letter was read at a General Meeting held on March 
15, 1771 and it was resolved 
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that M* Griffith be not imployed for the future in the Society’s 
service, unless he can clear up his conduct in deserting his 
mission. 


ee Davip GRIFFITH TO THE S. P. G. 
New York FebY 1771 
Rey? Sir 


I have the satisfaction, through you, to inform the re- 
spectable Society of my safe Arrival at this Place on the 10° 
Nov’ last, after a tedious & disagreeable Passage. 

After remaining here a fortnight with my Family I pro- 
ceeded to the Mission to which I had been appointed, where 
I found things to fall vastly short of what I expected & cou’d 
have desired. The Number of the Congregation at Waterford, | 
(the Principal part of the Mission) has considerably diminished — 
since the Death of M® Evans, It consisting at present of not _ 
more than 130 Persons, & they are so intermarried & other- 
wise connected with the Quakers (the most numerous & only © 
wealthy People in that part of the Country) that their affection 
for the Church is thereby greatly cooled: At Gloucester there 
are not more than three families that continue stedfast in the 
Interest of the Established Church, the rest having refused to | 
contribute at all towards its support: This revolt seems to 
have been occasioned by the frequent visits of the Late MT - 

_Evans’s Father & other Methodist Preachers among them. 

You may remember Sir that when I had last the pleasure — 
of seeing you, you told me, the Society expected the People 
of the Mission would make me the same allowance as they did _ 
Mr Evans, which was £72 Currency Ann. instead of which 
£40 CurrY Pr Ann. is the utmost that they can raise at Present, | 

_ & that upon a very precarious footing, & I am entirely dis- | 
appointed of the House & Glebe which I was made to expect 
from the People of the Gloucester Division; so that the whole 
salary (with the Society’s Bounty included) will amount to 
about £105 CurrY P® Ann. out of which (when the Expences 
of House rent, Firing, &° at the most moderate Computation, © 
are allowed for,) there will remain only £55 or £60 Curr¥ Pr 

_ Ann. for the Support of a Family, & that in a Country where — 
(on account of its Vicinity to Philadelphia) every kind of 
Provision is as dear, & every Article of Clothing rather dearer — 
than in that City. After a stay of 5 or 6 weeks in the Mission, 
& informing myself with its state, I made known my situation — 
& the Circumstances of it to Doc™ Smith, Doc’ Peters, & M™ 
Duché, who were of Opinion that it wou’d be impossible for 


7 a & that my continuing there must inevitably be attended with — 
7 distress. The former indeed, at first, urg’d the necessity of my 


- continuing there, at least for some time, lest, upon my tng 
=. a it, some dissenting sect might get a footing there: But upon a 


| 
| 
me to support my Family there upon so scanty an allowance, 
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representation of the Case, he acknowledged it to be his opinion a 

that (to make use of his own words) the salary was not suffi- : 
cient to keep Body & Soul together, & consented to join with 

the other two Gentlemen in their representing the Matter to 

the Society. I have therefore, with the Concurrence & advice — 

of the above named Gentlemen quitted the Mission, to which — 
(Principally through your kindness) the Society have been | 

pleased to appoint me, & that for this obvious reason,—that 

I could not at any rate be supported in it. 

I am not ignorant, that in thus acting without the Consent = 
of the Society, I have transgressed one of their Rules; But be-_ 4 
lieve me (worthy Sir) when I assure you that it is neither | 

through Contempt, nor want of respect for that Venerable Body, b 
that I have ventured to act without their assent,—But from i 
Motives of Humanity, & a tender regard for the welfare of 


those who are dependent upon me for their Subsistance. ' 
I at first had thoughts of Continuing in the Mission : 


I should receive the Society’s Answer, but was told by M* 
Duché & others—my Friends, that if the People got the least 
hint of my design of leaving them, I might expect to support 
myself among them without any of their assistance; which 
I am not at Present in Circumstances to do. Besides, the ex- 
pence of removing my Family and Furniture an hundred Miles 


by land, & to a Place where I knew I could not possibly con- — 
tinue any length of time was another Reason that induc’d me * 
to quit the Mission immediately: I submit myself therefore to 


the Clemency of that Body, who I believe to be very far from 
desiring the distress of any Person in their Service; & it may 
not perhaps be inefficacious in alleviating their Censure if it be 
remembered that I was not recommended to the Society for 
that Mission particularly—that I was under no kind of En- 
gagement with the People of Gloucester & Waterford; & 
that I was appointed to the Mission, merely because there was 
no other Vacancy at that time in the Society’s Service. = I , 
During my Continuance in the Mission, I baptiz’d one ‘ 
a 


infant, & buried one adult: I was to have administered the 
Sacrament on Christmas Day, but through a deficiency of Com- 
municants, I was oblig’d to omit it. The People of Waterford 
were very constant in their attendance on divine Service, but 
through a want of Prayer Books (there being not more than 
5 or 6 made use of in the Church) very few were able to join 
in the Responses & Psalms. 7 

Since my return from Gloucester County, I have (with the 
advice of Doc Coop*’, Doc Auchmuty & the other Clergy of 
New York) visited & shall continue to visit & preach among 
(until I am fixed in some Mission) every two or three Weeks, 
a very respectable set of People in the County of Morris, in the 
Province of New Jersey, about 30 miles from New York; they 
live at some distance from each other, but are desirous of unit- 
ing in two or three, or more Congregations, & of having a 


| 


‘ 
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: Missionary among them; but they seem to apprehend that their 
Numbers are as yet too few to make application for one. 

I shou’d not have fail’d to have inform’d the Society sooner 

with my Situation, but the Communication between this Coun- 
try & Brittain is so impeded by the Inclemency of our Ameri- 


: can Winters, that since my return from Gloster I have not had, 
& as yet know not when I shall have an Opportunity of send- 
ing this. 

Iam (Rev? & Worthy Sir) 
& very humble Serv‘ 
David Griffith 


This letter was read at a General Meeting of the Society 
held on May 17, 1771 and it was 


Agreed in opinion, that M Griffith be informed, that the Society — 
have received a very different account of the state of the mis- — 
sion of Gloucester and Waterford, than what He sends; that 
there appears, by a letter sent to the Society in October last, 
to have been a Bond given by those people, and lodged in the — 
hands of D® Smith of Philadelphia, for the payment of £50 7 
Jersey money, equal to £35 sterling ; making with the Society’s _ 
allowance £75 sterling, besides a house, and 12 acres of glebe — 
land, given in 1766; and that his letter has not cleared up his 
conduct in quitting his mission so abruptly. 
Resolved to agree with the Committee. 


It would be impossible at this date to attempt to judge between 
the young clergyman and the Venerable Society. At the distance of 
three thousand miles, and influenced by the opinion expressed by the 
Rev. Dr. William Smith, they thought he should have remained at his 
post. Upon his own investigation of the field, with the realization 
in mind of the needs of himself and those dependent upon him, and with 
the concurrence, as he thought, of Dr. Smith, as well as of other clergy 
in Philadelphia, he left the mission, and sought another opening. He 
found work, of a temporary character at least, in the vicinity of New 
York, and he seems to have won the favorable attention of the clergy 
of that city, as shown by the testimonial they gave him when he left. 

He must have realized that having been dropped from the roll of 
missionaries of the S. P. G., it would be necessary to look elsewhere 
for a parish; and following the example of many another missionary 
of the Society, he looked to the colonies of Maryland and Virginia 
in which the Church was strongly established. It happened that his 
friend the Rev. Dr. Peters, rector of the United Churches of Christ 
and St. Peter’s in Philadelphia had a very pleasant connection with 
Virginia through the marriage of Col. William Byrd, III, of Westover 


| 


to Mary Willing, of Philadelphia in 1761. To Virginia therefore the 
young clergyman went, bearing testimonials and letters of introduction. 


City of New York. 
+= The Reverend Mr. David Griffith, having signified to the 
clergy of the City aforesaid his Intention of taking a Tour 
to the Southward, and his desire of proper Testimonials of his 


character and behavior: We, therefore, Do Certify to all whom a 
i May Concern, that the said Mr. Griffith has been personally 


7 


known to us some years past, during which he has sustained 
the Character of a Gentleman and a Christian. 

Upwards of a year ago he entered into Holy Orders. The 
Duties of his Function he has performed with great Zeal and 
Application. 

: He also appears to be Staunch and Loyal to our most 

| gracious Sovereign—warmly attached to the present Govern- 
ment, and the interest of the Church of England as by Law 

established. 

| In Testimony hereof we have hereunto set our Hands 


: this Eighth day of October, in the year 1771. 
Samuel Auchmuty, D. D. 


Rector of Trinity Church 


| od 
Myles Cooper, LL. D. 
President of King’s College 


Thomas B. Chandler, D. D. 
: “ty, Rector of St. John’s Church, Elizabethtown. 


7 John Ogilvie, D. D. 
Assistant! Minister of Trinity Church. 
= Charles Inglis, A. M. 
Assistant Minister of Trinity Church. 
Samuel Provoost, A. M. 


Assistant Minister of Trinity Church 


required to present to the governor his certificates of ordination by a 
bishop living in England, and a certificate from the bishop of London 
that he had been licensed by him to serve in Virginia. In the case 
of ministers coming from other colonies instead of directly from the 
bishop of London, credentials were investigated with great care; the 
governor must be satisfied with the reasons given for coming from 
another colony before official permission could be given to hold a parish 
in Virginia.® Dr. Griffith seems to have won without difficulty the 

4Virginia Seminary Magasine, Vol. IV, pp. 21-22 (November, 1890). 

"See letters on this subject from the governor of Virginia to the bishop of 
London in V irginta Magasine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXII, pp. 231. 


et seq., and in William und Mary Quarterly Magazine, Second Series, Vol. 19, 
pp. 456, et seq. 
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The clergy of New York gave him the following testimonial :* i 


Under the law of Virginia a clergyman coming into the colony was — 


‘a 
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Westover, Jan¥ 6, 1772. 
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favorable opinion of the governor as well as others and, following the 
usual course, his name was certified to the commissary and the vestries 
of vacant parishes. Within a short time he had been accepted by the 
vestry of Shelburne Parish, in Loudoun County as the minister of that 
parish. 

In the meanwhile however, he had paid a visit to Col. Byrd, at 
Westover where he won the friendship of the two neighboring families 
of Byrds of Westover and Harrisons of Berkeley, as shown by their 
later attempts to secure him as their minister. Col. Byrd wrote the 
following letter to Dr. Peters.° 


I was really rejoiced to receive a letter from you by Mr. 
Griffith. Be assured I shall ever show the strictest attention to 
your recommendations, & am glad to hear that gentleman has 
got a very good living tho’ at a great distance from us. There 
was no vacancy near this place when he came; tho’ I am in 
great hopes our Minister will be prevailed on soon to accept a 
sum of money to quit this parish. In that case we shall offer it 
to Mr. Griffith, for all our neighbours admire him exceedingly. 
He staid with me a fortnight, & preached twice in our Church 

_ & gave great satisfaction. (His beha)viour,’ my dear Sir, has 
done honour to those who wrote in his favour, & I make no 
doubt but he will be happy in this Country, as Clergymen of 
good character are nowhere better respected. Mr. Guilliam I 
heard was an unhappy Man, he fell into a bad acquaintance 

here & was accused by a man who was more likely to commit 
the fault than himself. Mrs. Byrd joins me in an affectionate 

- Compliments, we both pray for your happiness, as you have 
made us extremely so. She has almost determined me to go to 
Philadelphia, for she says your Conversation and example she 
is certain would guide us thro’ a delightful path to Everlasting 
Bliss. Give us your Blessing my dear Friend & believe me 


Shelburne Parish was a new one, erected by the House of Bur- 


_ gesses in the year 1770, and Dr. Griffith was its first minister. It covered 


the larger part of Loudoun County, lying on the eastern slope of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, with the Potomac River as its northern bound- 
ary. The western section of the parish was inhabited largely by Ger- 
®Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 354. 
7The manuscript at this point is undecipherable, but the letters here inserted 
scem to be obvious from the context. This is however the present writer’s guess 


as to the lost letters: the copyist who prepared the letter for publication in the 
Virginia Magazine made the utterly improbable guess “(Lelia)viour”. 
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mans, “His Majesty’s foreign Protestant subjects’, who had their own 
churches and ministers, and there were also well established congre- 
gations of Quakers and Baptists within its bounds. Following the rule 
of the Virginia Establishment these congregations of dissenters were 
not molested, and the parish church and chapels of ease were erected 
in those sections of the parish in which the majority of the people 
belonged to the Established Church.* The parish was remote from 
the centers of wealth and culture in the eastern and southern sections 
of the colony. For that reason, perhaps, he found in it a greater oppor- 
tunity to combine the practise of medicine with his duties as rector of 
the parish than he would have found in a more favored section of the 
colony. 

The young minister found himself at once in the midst of a furore 
of political unrest and resentment against the British Parliament that 
extended throughout the whole colony. Notwithstanding the staunch 
loyalty to his most gracious sovereign which was stressed by the clergy 
of New York in their testimonial, he very wholeheartedly accepted the 
distinction prevalent throughout Virginia of continued loyalty to their 
King while they resisted bitterly the policy of Parliament toward the 
American colonies. The records of Dr. Griffith’s pastoral work seem 
to be hopelessly lost, but he appears as taking an active part in the 
political movements that led eventually to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. When, in May, 1774, the Virginia House of Burgesses 
ordered that the day appointed by Parliament for the closing of the 
Port of Boston, June Ist, be observed as a day of fasting and prayer 
and divine service in every parish throughout the colony, David Griffith 
appears to have been in Williamsburg, and was one of the thirteen clergy- 
men who signed the “Association” entered into by the members of the 
House of Burgesses and others, whereby they bound themselves not to 
import anything from Great Britain until Parliament had changed its 


policy toward the American colonies.*. He was in Williamsburg again _ 


in December, 1775, during the meeting of the Virginia Convention of 
that month, and on December 31 he preached a sermon before that body 
for which they extended to him their formal thanks, and ordered that 


the sermon be published at public expense for distribution throughout 
the colony.'° This was followed very shortly by his appointment as _ 


chaplain of the Third Regiment of Virginia Militia. 


84s an illustration of this rule see the action of the vestry of St. Patrick’s 
Parish, Prince Edward County, tn 1760: “whereas the upper Church is situated 
among the Dissenters, the Vestry think that service should cease there from this 
time” (Charles E. Burrell, History of Prince Edward County, page 242.) 
®*Journal House of Burgesses, 1773-74, xiv and under date of May 26, 1774. 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XLI, 140. 
_ 10Clarke and Force, “American Archives’, Fourth Series, Vol. IV, Colunm 
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The Established Church in Virginia took a far larger part in the 
Revolution than was true, or was possible, in the colonies to the north. 
The great majority of her clergy were native-born Americans whose 
interests were centered in their home land. For that reason many 
of her clergy were active leaders in their respective parishes in the policy 
of resistance to Parliament. In twenty of the sixty counties in the 
colony the minister of the parish, or some resident minister of the 
Church, was elected by the people as a member of the county Committee 
of Safety. After hostilities opened all of the army chaplains except 
one, a German Lutheran minister for a German-speaking regiment, were 
ministers of the Established Church, and four ministers saw active service 
as officers other than chaplains. Less than one fifth of all the clergy 
of the Church in the Commonwealth were counted as Tories; and these 
were permitted either to return to England or to live quietly without 
molestation in their own homes.*' There was only one instance of ill- 
treatment by hoodlums, and this was publicly condemned.'? 

Dr. Griffith had already been serving for two months as surgeon 
of the Prince William Battalion when on February 28, 1776, he was 
appointed chaplain of the Third Virginia Regiment.’* Within a very 
short time his regiment was mustered into the Continental Line, and he 
received the appointment of the Continental Congress as chaplain and 
surgeon.’ 

Meanwhile Dr. Griffith was having difficulty in securing a curate 
to take charge of his pastoral work during his absence from the parish. 
Writing from the camp of the Third Regiment near Williamsburg in 
June, 1776, to his friend Major Levin Powell, after telling of military 
affairs he continued, 

= “I forgot to mention to you when I had the pleasure of 
seeing you, the great difficulty I had of getting a Curate for 

7 Shelburne Parish. My friends to the Northward inform me 
there is none to be had. Mr. Kenner’ will not go to Loudoun, 

7 tho’ I offered him all the Salary and Perquisites, and I believe 


11Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XLI, pp. 12-15 

12For the ill-treatment of the Rev. Christopher MacRae, see Meade, Old 
Churches, Ministers and Families in Virginia, Vol. II, p. 36 and footnote. 

13Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXVIII, 249. “Bounty 
Warrants, David Griffith, 1783” in Virginia State Library. 

14The resolution adopted by the Contintental Congress was as follows: 
“Resolved, That Doctor David Griffith be appointed to the stations of Chaplain 
and Surgeon in the Third Virginia Regiment, he being a person of uncommon 
merit, & there being very few Surgeons of abilities who will enter the Army in 
that State. This appointment not to be drawn into precedent. That Mr. Griffith 
draw pay on both capacities for the time he has served in the Regiment. (Copied 
from a certified copy of the resolution in “Bounty Warrants, David Griffith,” 1783, 
in the Virginia State Library.) 

15Rev, Rodham Kenner, of Fauquier County, who seems to have been non- 
parochial at that time. 
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: there is hardly another Clergyman in the Colony without a 
Parish. I cannot hear of such a man here. I should be glad 
if you would make it known to the Vestry that if they can get © 
a man who will be acceptable to the people, who will act in my 
absence, I will readily give him the whole Salary and_ Per- 
quisites for such time.’’!* 


His letters to his friend Major (afterwards Colonel) Powell of 
Loudoun County, and to Mrs. Griffith, show an interesting picture of 


the Continental Army. 


Philadelphia, 8th Dec., 1776. 
‘ Dear Major: I arrived here yesterday from the Army, | 
which I left at Princetown. I am here for the purpose of see- _ 


ing the sick put into Hospital, and to send the well back to | 
the Army. Indeed, Major, we have much need of a speedy re- 

inforcement. I am much afraid we shall not have it in time to — 
prevent the destruction of American affairs. 

When I left the Army two days ago, things wore a toler-_ 
able aspect, and our troops were again advancing, but the — 
Enemy have since been strongly reinforced. Genl. Howe has © 

put himself at their head and has come on so rapidly that — 
Genl. Washington was obliged to quit Trenton yesterday 
evening and crossed the Delaware with his whole army. Genl. 
Lee has about 5,000 men with him, but has not yet joined the — 
main army. Whether that can now be effected is uncertain, 
the River is now between them, and Lee is now much exposed 
to the whole force of the Enemy. Everything here wears the © 
aspect of despondency. . . . A strange consternation seems to 
have seized everybody in this country. A universal dissatis- 
faction prevails, and everybody is furnished with an excuse — 
for declining the publick service. 

General Washington has not, at this time, more than 4,500 
effective men with him, exclusive of what Militia may have 
joined him. Could a junction of the whole be brought about, 
he would have a respectable force, but I am much afraid our © 
worthy General will be left a sacrifice to the stupidity and | 
baseness of . . . politicians. ‘ ; 

It is thought that Genl. Howe aims at this place. If he — 
pushes on briskly he will get possession of it without much — 
difficulty. Gen. Washington cannot prevent it, and the In-_ 
habitants will not. You may conceive what will be the con-— 
sequence should it fall into the Enemy’s hands. 

I am sorry that I have it not in my power to communi-_ 
cate intelligence that would be more agreeable, but the pres- 
ent prospect is very gloomy, and I think nothing but the most 

signal interposition of Providence can save our country from 
16 Biographical Sketch and Correspondence of Col. Levin Powell, pp. 39-40. 
By Robert C. Powell, M.D. Alexandria, 1877. 
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destruction. That the Sovereign Ruler of Events will stretch 
out His arm for its protection, is the fervent prayer of 


Your affectionate humble Servt, 
D. Griffith. 


To Major Leven Powell.* 


Philadelphia, 27th Dec. 1776. 

Dear Major: The inclosed handbills will inform you of 
an event which now gladdens the hearts of all Friends of 
their country in this Town. ‘Tis part of a letter from Col. 
Biddle, D. Q. M. Gen. to Genl. Mifflin. He was present at 
the transaction, and at the time of writing the Letter, was at 
Newtown, in Pennsylvania, providing Quarters for the Pris- 
oners he mentions. The Prisoners were with him. The 
Expedition was conducted by Gen. Washington, in person, at 
the head of 4,000 men. The Virginia Troops, I believe, were 
all there. They crossed over the evening before, 4 miles above 
Trenton, and attacked them very early in the morning. It 
Rained, Snowed and Blowed excessively, but our People were 
so situated as to have it on their Backs. 

General Washington’s design was a very grand one and 
as well contrived for the Destruction of the Enemy’s army as 
anything that can be conceived. It was intended that at the time 
he crossed the River with his Division, (the Enemy being can- 
tonned in several villages in Jersey and near the River,) Gen. 
Ewing with his Brigade should cross the Delaware at Trenton, 
to intercept their Retreat, and Col. Cadwallader, with the Phila- 
delphia Militia, was to cross the River 12 miles below Trenton, 
attack the Parties posted near Burlington, and after joining 
the other Divisions of the army, the whole was to march 
against the Enemy and attack them divided in their Canton- 
ments. A part only, has been executed as yet. There was so 
much ice at the Falls of Delaware and below it yesterday 
morning that neither Ewing nor Cadwallader with their troops 
could cross. Genl. Washington with his division, is returned 
into Pennsylvania. 

The whole design is not yet abandoned. Genl. Mifflin, . 
with 2,000 Troops from this place, and the Militia of this town 
under Cadwallader, making in all about 4,000, are to cross 
the River at Bristol and make an incursion into the Jerseys. 

. Gen. Mifflin sets off tomorrow. 

The affair has given new life and spirits to the cause, and 
has lowered the Crests of the Tories in this Place, who looked 
upon the matter as settled, and were hourly expecting the King’s 
Troops to arrive without molestation. Things begin to wear 
a better aspect, Major, than when I wrote you last, . . . 

General Washington’s Army is now become respectable. 
He has between 12,000 and 15,000 men and is growing stronger 
daily. Gen. Mifflin came to town last night from the back 
counties of this Province, where he has been to rouse the Peo- 

aBiography and Correspondence of Col. Leven Powell, pp. 70-71, 
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ple. He tells me that there is a Virtuous Disposition in the ; in, 
People, but they have been discouraged by People of fortune 
and influence, and that their Officers have been backward. 

They are, however, now coming down pretty generally; this 

good news, I think, will hurry and encourage them. 

Generals Heath and McDougal are in New Jersey with 
2,500 men. They have retaken at Hackinsack, most of the 
stores lost at Fort Lee, and have made prisoners many Tories 
who had taken arms in favor of the King. 

The state of things in the New England Colonies, I men- 
tioned in my last. The account I gave of them is pretty 
well confirmed. 

We are made to believe that we are to have a reinforce- 
ment of 3,000 men from Virginia. Is this true? and when will 
they be here? For, tho’ our fears are a little quieted for the 
present, yet we have much reason to wish for succour. Militia 
are precarious as to the time of their stay, and the time of 
some of the Continental Troops, and some flying Camp men 
will expire on New Years Day. The whole may amount to 
about 3,000 men. 

I am sorry to hear of Col. Peyton’s prodigious loss by 
disease, and of your own. I hope the cold weather will put 
an end to so fatal a Malady. 

You will please remember me affectionately to all your 
good neighbors, and believe me, 

Very Sincerely Yours, 
D. Griffith. 

Fitzgerald is made Aide de Camp to Gen. Washington in 
the room of Col. Carey of Maryland, and Poor Hendricks lies 
very ill in the neighborhood of the Army. 


To Major Leven Powell.® 
Philada. Septr. 77 


Shortly after the Battle of Brandywine he wrote to Mrs. Griffith: 


My dearest Hannah 

Fame will have informed you by this time that we have 
had a Battle . . . tho’ unfortunate, it will, by no means, be 
so ruinous as report & the tongues of Tories will make it. 
We were repulsed & lost Ground, but our Enemy purchased 
it dearly. Their loss is very considerable by all Accts. Ours 
is not so great as might be expected. In my next I shall be 
able to inform you more particularly. Our Regt. suffered more 
than any in the Line & acquired greater Glory. We lost up- 
wards of 40 men killed and wounded. Three Officers are 
killed & 4 wounded, one, I fear, mortally. The Officers of 
ours killed are Captn. Chilton, Lieut. Apollos Cooper, Bob 
Peyton, Lieut. White shot thro the Belly. Captn. Briscoe, 
Lieut. Mercer, & Captn. Lee are slightly wounded. 
DOP. cit.. pp. 72-74. 
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The Loss of this Action is not so bad in its consequences 
as might be expected. Tho’ our men were broke yet the 
Spirit of the Army is not—they rallied the same night and 
retired the next Day in good Order, & in as good Spirits as 
they were before the Action, and are now as desirous of fight- 
ing as ever. Our Misfortune is principally owing to a Blunder 
of which Genl. Sullivan is said to be the Author. This you 
may depend on, that the Enemy are so disabled that they 
have not been able to move since the Battle. As soon as 
they advance you may expect to hear of another Action. 
We are determined to fight them as often as we can. May 
God send us better luck. We have this one thing to Comfort 
under this Affair, that the loss of one Battle will not deter- 
mine the fate of our Country, & that a few more such Victorys 
will not leave the Enemy any Men. In a few Days we shall 
have a Vast Army. The Militia are coming from all quarters 
& I am in hopes we shall be able totally to destroy this Army 
which did not before the Action Exceed 10,000 Men. 

With Love to My Mother & our Dear Dearest Children 
I am 


My Dearest Hannah 


Then came the surrender of General Burgoyne’s army, and 
Griffith wrote jubilantly to his wife: 7 
Camp North Wales, 19th October, 1777. 7 

Some Days ago I had the satisfaction to inform my Dear- 

est Hannah that I was well . . . I gave you a particular Acct 
of our two last Battles. I intended that Letter to go by Baldy 
Johnson, but as he is not yet set out, I know not when you 
will receive it. We have received News with these few Days 
past from the Northward which Gladdens all our Hearts. 
Genl. Gates fought Burgoyne on the 7th Inst. The Action 
commenced at 3 oClock P. M. & Lasted till night, when Gates 
was Master of the Field, took 8 Pieces of Cannon, 300 Tents, 
all the Baggage of their flying Camp & Waggons, 260 Pris- 
oners in the field besides 300 Sick & Wounded that they could 
not remove. Sir Francis Carr Clarke Aid de Camp to Bur- 
goyne, is among the Prisoners, 3 Majors & many other Of- 
ficers. The Consequences of this Victory is equal to our most 
Sanguine Expectation; for yesterday Genl. Washington was 
Informed by Express from Albany that Burgoyne had signed 
a Capitulation by which he surrenders himself & his whole 
Army Prisoners of War to march into Boston Government 
there to remain Prisoners. I can assure you all mentioned 
above are facts well authenticated, & we had yesterday evening 
a feu de Joy through our whole — on the Occasion. Bur- 


¢Virginia Seminary quel Vol. IV, 24. (November, 1890.) 
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goyne was reduced to the Most deplorable Situation—his 
Troops were deserting fast, and they were almost Starved for 
want of Provisions. They had hardly anything to Subsist on 
but Boiled Corn for Several Days before they surrendered. 
The two last Battles fought by us, tho’ apparently against us, 
have been attended with Salutary Effects. The Enemy have 
lost so many men in them that they are much weakened 
thereby. We are this moment informed by Express that they 
have quitted German Town (14 miles from this place) & a 
Report prevails that they have Evacuated Philada., but this is 
not Certain. They have for several Days past made fruitless 
Attempts upon Our Works on the River and our Fort. Unless 
they can Carry these, it will be impossible for them to keep the 
City, as they cannot get any Provisions but from their Ships. 
Orders are given for our Army to march tomorrow morning 
at four oClock; we are going after them & you may expect to 
hear shortly of something decisive respecting American Af- 
fairs. I heartily thank God for these Successes, and Congratu- 
late you on the Occasion. I know you will rejoice with me. 
Remember me to my Dear Babes and Good Mother 


I am 
oe My Dearest Hannah 
4 Ever Affectionate 
=f, D. Griffith.4 


The Enemy attacked and took Fort Montgomery, in the 
Highlands, a few days ago. They Carried it by Storm—were 

thrice repulsed & lost 7 or 800 Men. Among them Genl. 

Campbell & three field Officers. We lost in Killed & Wounded - 
& Missing about 200, the rest of the Garrison escaped they 
were 400 in all. The Enemy on hearing of Gates’s success 
abandoned their conquest & returned to New York. — 


With the bitter winter of 1777-78 at Valley Forge behind him he 
wrote in cheerful tone to Col. Powell: 

a Valley Forge, 3d June, 1778 = 

Dear Col. Want of opportunity has put it out of my 
power to fulfil my engagement to you as soon as you may ex- 
pect, and as things are not yet in a quite settled state, it is 
not in my power to give you all the satisfaction you desire. 

The army is just where it was when you left it, but very 
differently circumstanced ; things seem much mended for the 
better. Everything wears an appearance of neatness and or- 
der, the men are very well clothed, but not quite all armed. 
we have plenty of provisions and forage. The Hospitals are 
well supplied and neatly kept, you hear of no complaints now 
: from that or any other Department. The strictest attention 
F is paid to discipline since the appointment of the new Inspector 
aVirgina Seminary Magazine, Vol. IV, pp. 25-26. (November, 1890.) 
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General, the Baron Steuben, (a Prussian,) and I think the 
whole army is much improved in that particular. Every 
Brigade is out twice a day, and has been for many weeks 
past. 

| All the proposed Regulations have not yet taken place, but 
Congress have them under consideration ; what they have con- 
firmed is, allowing the Staff to be taken out of the Line, and 
allowing half pay to officers for seven years. They have de- 
termined nothing yet respecting the number of Regiments, 
nothing is done concerning the 16 additionals.© As to our num- 
bers, I cannot speak with certainty, but I imagine it does not 
exceed 14,000 men exclusive of the two Brigades under Small- 
wood. 

There are very few men come from New England tho’ 


Peeksville, where an army is forming under Gen. Gates.— 
The Quotas of New York and New Jersey are quiet complete. 
The Maryland Brigades are very strong, and it is expected 
they will be complete in a short time. Virginia makes the poor- 
est figure of any State in the recruiting way. People from 
other States do not forget to tell us of it. The corps of Ar- 
tillery is very strong; the number almost double what they 
were last campaign. 

We have been in daily expectation for ten days past, of 
going into Philadelphia. All the accounts from that place, for 
‘ three weeks past, agree in confirming the opinion that they are 
about to evacuate the city. People are coming out daily, who 
all say that they have wooded and watered their Vessels, have 
embarked their Baggage and Cannon, that the Tories have had 
notice to embark their property, and many are actually gone on 
a board. Most of the ships are actually got through the Chevaux 

2 de frise, and lie below Chester. 
The British make no secret of declaring that they are 
going to some place to collect their whole force, and that Rhode 
Island is to be evacuated. If our accounts from New York 
are to be depended on, they are preparing to evacuate that 
place. It is expected our next move will be through New 
Jersey towards that city, but we shall not stir until we have 
the fullest assurances that they have evacuated Philadelphia. 


- The whole army has been under marching orders for a week 
; past, and everything is ready to move at a moment’s warn- 
ing. 
Hs . All the accounts you hear from France are abundantly con- 
a firmed; a duplicate of the Treaty and the original copy have 
} since arrived. The last papers from Boston mention the ar- 
" 7 rival of five large French Ships with goods, one of them a 
,, King’s ship of 36 guns. They bring 12,000 suits of clothes 
a among other things. Goods of all kinds are very plenty in 
Boston. 
We are all in high spirits, hoping a speedy and happy end 
¢., the Sixteen Additional Regiments, authorised in January, 1777. 
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to this contest. May the Almighty God grant it, is the fervent 
prayer of your affectionate 
Humble Servant, 
D. Griffith. 
Col. Leven Powell,* 
Loudoun County, 


Let us close his war letters with a little act of human kindness 


Lieutenant General Earl Cornwallis Hereby orders that 
Mr. Griffith, a Surgeon belonging to General Washington’s 
Army, shall not be made prisoner, nor Molested in any man- 
ner by any of His Majesty’s Troops during his attendance 
on Colonel Baylor and the rest of the Wounded of his Corps at 
Taapan. 

By Order of Lt. Gen. Earl Cornwallis. i > 


A. Ross 


Captain Ross presents his Compliments to Mr. Griffith, 
and, by Lord Cornwallis’s directions, sends a few Lemons that 
were got by accident. for the use of Colonel Baylor. When 
more come from New York, they shall be sent. 

Ist October, 17788 


Dr. Griffith continued in military service for three full years, the lat- 
ter part of which he served as brigade chaplain of Gen. Woodford’s 
Brigade. He resigned on March 18, 1779, and returned to pastoral 


_work.'? He became later a member of the Virginia Society of the Cin- 
-cinnati,!® and also received from the Commonwealth of Virginia his 


proper allotment of military lands in Kentucky, based upon his services 
his dual capacity.’® 
The date when he resigned Shelburne Parish is not known. Inas- 
= as the taxes for the support of the Church were remitted from 
January 1, 1777, it is very probable that he resigned at that time, so 
as to leave the vestry free to raise such subscription as they could for 
a resident minister. He entered into correspondence with vestries of 


‘Biography and Correspondence of Col. Leven Powell. 
EVirginia Seminary Magasine, Vol. IV, p. 65. (December, 1890.) 


17Heitman. Historical Register of Officers of the Continental Army in the 
American Revolution. Bounty Warrants, David Griffith, 1783, in Virginia State 
Library. 

18Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia, p. 281. 

19On November 14, 1791, two years after his death, the Virginia Legislature 
enacted a Bill appointing trustees to sell as much of his Kentucky lands as they 
deemed necessary for the needs of his widow and minor children. See, Hening’s 
Statutes, XIII, pp. 311-13. See also, Va. Mag. of History and Biography, XVI: 


Aide de Camp. 
30th September, 1778 
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several other parishes before leaving the Army. Writing to his wife 
from West Point on September 23, 1778, he said :°° 


Point, 23rd Sept. 1778 
Dearest Hannah: 
A Day or two after the Date of my last the whole Army 
moved—and divided into three parts—the left Wing under 
Genl. Gates is gone to Danbury in Connecticut, the second 
line & Part of the right Wing is at Fredericksburg (on Philips’ 
upper Patent) under General Washington, & the remainder of 
the right Wing consisting of all the Virginia Troops is here 
under the command of Genl. Putnam. We are along the banks 
of the North River in the Middle of the Highlands, Encamped 


| on Beverley Robinson’s Farm, in order to secure a Fort that 


is building on the other side of the River. The occasion of our 
last movement is for the more convenient subsisting of the 
Army, as all the Country below is entirely exhausted. Here I 
expect we shall wait till the Enemy attempt to do something— 
every acct from New York seems to confirm the Opinion that 
they are about to evacuate the city. 

Six weeks ago I recd a letter from Col. Harrison** in- 
viting me to the Parish where he lives. (It is the same I was 
called to Col. Bird** three or four years ago). He offers me 
£400 a year and there is a Glebe. But I shall decline it for 
the same reasons that I did before, that it is sickly. This day 


I recd a letter from a Captain Conway in Alexandria inviting 
me to that parish,** which is vacant. There is a very fine Glebe 


belonging to it but he mentions no certain salary only that he 
thinks a very genteel subscription will be made up. My in- 
clination would lead me to this last place in preference to most 
places I know in Virginia if they can but make me up a Com- 
petent Support & put it on some certain footing . . . I am 
under no absolute agreement with the gentlemen in Berkeley or 
Frederick, & they have not let me hear from them agreeable to 


their promise. 
Truly & affectionately yours, 


D. Griffith 

P. S. Mr. Robert Livingstone, who came out of New 

York a few Days since, told me that he saw your Brother in 

London in the month of April last, that he was in the Navy, 

& at this time is master of the Pallas, Man of War. This in- 
formation he had from your brother. 


7 It seems quite probable that Dr. Griffith had accepted the call to 


= 20V irginia Seminary Magazine, Vol. IV, pp. 61-62. 


21Col. Benjamin Harrison, of Berkeley, in Charles City County. 

22Col. William Byrd of Westover. Both Col. Byrd and Col. Harrison were 
residents of Westover Parish. The salary of £400 which they offered is indicative 
of the steadily increasing inflation of the Virginia and the Continental money. } 

23Fairfax Parish in Fairfax County. > 
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the rectorship of Fairfax Parish, and went directly from Army service to 
his new field. He continued in that parish until his death. Fairfax Parish 
covered the northern half of Fairfax County, and had two churches, 
both of which are still standing: the church in Alexandria, now known 
as Christ Church, and the Falls Church in the present-day town of 
that name. The parish glebe, which he occupied, was situated between 
the two churches. Notable among his parishioners and attendants at 
the Church in Alexandria after the year 1783, was his old commander 
and friend, now living in retirement at Mount Vernon. 


The cessation of hostilities after Yorktown, and the resultant Treaty 
of Peace of 1783 left the Church of Virginia in an utterly impossible 
situation. It was still the Established Church of the Commonwealth, and 
as such was bound hand and foot by the laws enacted for its govern- 
ment in the colonial period, whereas every restriction or restraint 
affecting dissenting bodies had been removed. The taxes for the sup- 
port of the Church had been remitted in 1777 and 1778, and finally 
abolished in 1779.** The only emolument assured to any incumbent 
of a parish was the use of the parish glebe, and such voluntary pledges 
as could be made by parishioners untrained to give and suffering from 
rapidly depreciating currency and entire loss of foreign trade. 

Notwithstanding this financial uncertainty, however, and the nor- 
mal number of deaths in nine years, the withdrawal of Tory clergy 
and losses from every other source, there were, in 1785, at least fifty of 
the clergy of the colonial period still in charge of parishes in Virginia.*° 
But, as the laws stood, no minister could be appointed to a parish unless 
he had been ordained by the bishop of a diocese in England, and he 
must bring a certificate from the bishop of London to the governor. No 
vestry of any parish could be dissolved except by the State legislature, 


and if this were done and a new election ordered, every Baptist, Pres- 7 


byterian, Quaker or Lutheran freeholder resident in the parish would 
be entitled to vote. In many parishes in the western part of the com- 
monwealth these would be in the majority, and could elect whomsoever 
they would as the vestry of the parish. There was no longer a com- 
missary to call the clergy into convention, and if they met they had no 
power to legislate for the Church.*® 

The clergy were obviously cowed by the vociferous attacks that 
had been made upon the Church and the growing strength of the dis- 
senters, and no leader seems to have arisen among them. They felt, 

*4H. J. Eckenrode: Separation of Church and State in Virginia, pp. 50; 61-62. 


*°Historical Magazine of the Episcopal Church, Vol. 4, pp. 27-28. 
26E. L. Goodwin: in Council Journal Diocese of Virginia 1910, Appendix, 
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as the Rev. Miles Selden later wrote to Dr. Griffith, that inasmuch 
as the legislature had brought the Church into its difficulties, the legis- 
lature was the only body which could move to undertake its revival. 


It was left to a man nurtured in the freer atmosphere of a section in 


which the Church had won its right to live by fighting for its own 
existence, to take the first steps of inspiring the clergy of Virginia with 
the determination to meet in convention and ask for the repeal of the laws 


which held the Church in chains. 
In the autumn of 1783, perhaps immediately after the news had 


come of the signing of the treaty of peace, Dr. Griffith began an effort 
to interest some of the other clergy in calling a convention. 
to the Rev. John Buchanan, at that time curate of Henrico Parish :*7 


“Dear Sir: You may recollect the conversation we had 
when I had the pleasure of seeing you at Richmond; that we 
mutually lamented the declining state of the Church of England 
in this country, and the pitiable situation of her clergy,— 
especially those whose circumstances are not sufficiently inde- 
pendent to place them beyond the reach of want. I am satis- 
fied our Church has yet a very great number of powerful friends 
who are disposed to give it encouragement and support, and 
who wish to see some plan in agitation for effecting a business 
so important, and at this time so very necessary. It is, (and 
very justly) matter of astonishment to many, that those whose 
more immediate duty it is to look to the concerns of their re- 
ligious society should show so much indifference and indolence 
as the Church and clergy do, while the leaders of almost every 
other denomination are labouring with the greatest assiduity 
to increase their influence, and, by open attacks and subtle 
machinations, endeavouring to lessen that of every other so- 
ciety,—particularly the Church to which you and I have the 
honour to belong, in whose destruction they all (Quakers and 
Methodists excepted) seem to agree perfectly, however they 
may differ in other points. Against these it behooves us to 
be cautious. But, unless the clergy act conjointly and agree- 
ably to some well-regulated plan, the ruin of our Church is 
inevitable without the malevolence of her enemies. Considering 
her present situation and circumstances,—without ordination, 
without government, without support, unprotected by the laws, 
and yet labouring under injurious restrictions from laws which 
yet exist,—these things considered, her destruction is as sure 
as fate, unless some mode is adopted for her preservation. Her 
friends, by suffering her to continue in her present state of 
embarrassment, as effectually work her destruction as her 
avowed enemies could do by their most successful contrivances. 

In the late contest for a stake of the last importance to 
this country, it would have been imprudent to enter on a regu- 


27 Meade, Old Churches, Ministers and Families in Virginia, Vol. II, pp. 264-65 
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*8 UVeade, Old Churches, Ministers and Families in Virginia, Vol. IT, pp. 265-67. 
*°Rev. William Leigh, rector of Dale Parish in Chesterfield County. Rev. 


Miles Selden, rector of Henrico Parish. 
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lation of ecclesiastical affairs, or to attempt anything that might 
interrupt that union which was so necessary for our mutual 
security and preservation. But that time, God be thanked, 
is happily over, and those reasons no longer exist. It seems 
high time for those whom it concerns to be engaged in the im- 
portant business of regulating the affairs of the Church. I 
have been for some time in the hope that some of my brethren 
near the seat of government would set on foot this necessary 
business ; and my reason for addressing you at this time is to 
be informed whether any thing of the kind is begun or in-— 
tended,—the time when the place where, and manner how,— 
and, if nothing of the kind should be yet determined upon, 
to request of you, as your situation renders it no way incon- 
venient, to undertake to promote a Convention of the clergy for 


that purpose. 


* * * * 


You may remember that when I had the pleasure of seeing 
you I expressed a wish that a coalition might take place be- 
tween us and the Dissenters: it is still my most earnest wish, 
but I am now satisfied it is a vain one; and I think our Church | 
has no chance of preserving any of its ancient and excellent 
forms of worship, but from the united zeal and efforts of her 
clergy. I think it is this alone that can preserve her very 
existence. I am &c. 

David Griffith. 


To this letter Mr. Buchanan replied, several months later.** — 


Dear Sir: I received your letter by Mr. Fairfax... . 

As I had nothing of consequence to write you by Mr. 
Fairfax, I desired him verbally to acquaint you that your 
brethren in this neighbourhood had done nothing to forward 
the reestablishment of our Church; indeed they seemed to 
despair of anything being done effectually without its originat- 
ing in the Assembly. I showed them your letter: they ap- 
proved highly of your zeal, but were by no means sanguine in 
the result of a convocation. It was agreed among us that we 
should meet on some day most convenient for Mr. Leigh,”® 
who lives the greatest distance from this city, to take into fur- 
ther consideration the subject of your letter. Thus matters 
stood until the 29th of December, when Mr. Selden?® received a 
letter from the above gentleman,—a copy whereof is herein en- 
closed that you may have a full view of the argument he 
offers against your plan of a convocation. For my own part, : 
before I was favoured with your ideas I was firmly of opinion 
that the reformation should first take place in the Legislature ;— 
that, if they thought public religion essential not only to the 
good order but to the very existence of government, it be- 
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hooved them to make a legal provision for its teachers, and 
to raise them from that state of indigence and dependence 
which, I will not scruple to say, they themselves were the cause 
of,®° otherwise they cannot reasonably expect that religion will 
flourish in a country where its ministers are reduced to a state 
of beggary and contempt. I remember, in a conversation at 
Wilton on this very subject, a Mr. Douglass, lately from Eng- 
land, expressed his surprise that the clergy of our Church had 
never presented a memorial to the House respecting the state 
of religion; in which he was joined by the Speaker of the 
Senate. I gave my opinion as above, and further added, that 
such an application would give alarm to the Sectaries, who 
would, no doubt, throw every obstruction in the way, if not ren- 
der totally abortive every measure we should adopt. The 
present Governor thought my argument had weight, and said it 
was a reproach on Government that they had done nothing in 
support of religion. . . . 

You observe Mr. Leigh expresses a willingness to meet us 
at any appointed time, to put into execution the plan you pro- 
pose, or, if we think proper, he allows us to put his name down 
to anv notification to our brethren. 

As we have been so long undetermined, nothing, I think can 
be done this winter. Should business, or your inclinations, lead 
you to this city in April, pray send me previous notice of it, 
that I may inform some of the gentlemen in this neighbourhood. 
Your presence may rouse us from our lethargy; and for my 
own part, if you think a memorial to the House expedient, 1 
will give it my hearty concurrence, or any other plan you may 


adopt. 
I am, dear Sir, with real esteem 
Your most obedient servant, 
ata | John Buchanan 


~ 
Richmond, February 2, 1784. 


In spite of the discouraging opinion expressed by Mr. Buchanan, 
the matter was pressed, and a convention of clergy was eventually called. 
It met in Richmond early in June, 1784, with the Rev. Samuel Sheild, 
rector of St. Asaph’s Parish in Caroline County, serving as president. 
It sat for three days, but there is no existing record of its membership. 


307t would seem obvious that Mr. Buchanan’s meaning here ts that inasmuch 
as the legislature had brought the clergy to a state of indigence and dependence 
by abolishing the parish taxes from which their support came, the legislature 
should take the proper steps in making legal provision for the support of the clergy. 
But Bishop Meade’s queerly perverted comment is: “Nothing could better exhibit 
the true condition of things in Virginia than this correspondence. Dr. Buchanan 
acknowledges that the clergy had brought this ruin upon themselves by their own 
misconduct. Guilt-stricken, they were afraid and ashamed to come forward boldly 
and call upon the legislature to do something for the cause of religion and morals.” 
Mr. Buchanan said nothing of the kind. It is by forced interpretations of this 
kind, made by sadly prejudiced writers, that the character and reputation of the 
colonial clergy of Virginia have been unjustly blasted. 
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FIRST 


nor any of its transactions beyond the petition which was determined 
upon and prepared, and presented to the House of Representatives on 
June 4.**. The petition is as follows.** 


To the Honorable the Speaker, and the House of Delegates of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia: 

The Petition of the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Virginia in Convention met: 

Humbly Sheweth: 

That your petitioners being assembled for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the general concerns of the Church 
to which they belong, and being desirous of seeing some plan 
adopted for the preservation of order and government in that 
Church, and keeping up a succession in her ministry, and 
it being rendered absolutely necessary by the late glorious 
revolution, that some alterations should be made in these re- 
spects, as well that our Liturgy or forms of public worship 
should be revised, and we conceiving this to be our immediate 
duty, and a right always granted to the ministers of every 
Christian church, and being desirous of proceeding in a busi- 
ness which we apprehend to be of the utmost importance to — 
our religious communion, do find ourselves restricted herein, 
and our Church labouring under difficulties and embarrass- aa 
ments, by the operation of sundry laws, which enjoin the use - , 


of a certain prescribed form of public worship, and direct what 
shall be the qualifications of ministers to be received into 
parishes within this Commonwealth, which qualifications it is 
impossible for any citizens of this Commonwealth, at this time, 
to obtain. 

The laws of our country enjoining such observances, we | 
conceive ourselves restrained from making any alterations there- | 
in (except such as are warranted by the revolution), without — 
the previous permission of the Legislature; we, therefore, | 
* Appeal to Your honorable house for relief in the premises, 
if requesting you will be pleased to repeal so much of the act . 

; entitled “Ministers to be inducted” as directs that “No minister — 

be admitted to officiate in any parish Church in this Common- 

wealth but such as shall present to the Governor a Testimonial 

of his having received ordination from some bishop in England, _ 

and shall subscribe to be comformable to the orders and con- 

« stitutions of the Church of England, and the laws there estab- 
lished.” This law, as it now stands, is not only an effectual 

‘ bar to our having a succession of Ministers, but prevents us 

from adopting such regulations as are necessary to the well 

ordering and governing of our Church. 

31Eckenrode, H. J. Separation of Church and State in Virginia, p. 178: 

] - Goodwin, E. L., The First Convention of the Diocese of Virginia, 5-6.; Historical 

_ Magazine of the Episcopal Church, Vol. 4, pp. 28-29. 


32 Archives Department Virginia State Library. Council Journal, Diocese of 
Virginia for 1910, Appendix, p. 15. 
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We also find ourselves restrained in proceeding in the 
wish’d for regulation, by the operation of sundry other laws, 
which prohibit any Alteration in our form of public worship— 
prescribes modes of faith, and enjoin the observance of cer- 
tain days, and being by the late happy revolution, loosed from 
those obligations which bound us to our former spiritual as well 
as temporal rulers, we wish to be indulged also with the liberty 
of introducing into our Church a system of order and govern- 
ment suited to our religious principles—of directing a form of 
public worship hereafter to be used in the Episcopal Churches 
within this Commonwealth, and of regulating all the Spiritual 
concerns of that Church. 

That no obstacle may remain to prevent the attainment of 
our reasonable desires, we humbly request the honorable house 
that they will be pleased to repeal all those laws which direct 
modes of faith and worship and enjoin the observance of cer- 
tain days; and that they will be pleased to enable the clergy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia by an act of 
incorporation to regulate all the spiritual concerns of that 
Church—alter its form of worship, and institute such Canons, 
by-laws and rules for the government and good order thereof 
as are suited to their religious principles. 

We wish also to represent to the General Assembly that the 
vestries of the different parishes in this Commonwealth, being 
chosen by a majority of the whole parish, among which, in some 
parishes are numerous bodies of people dissenting from the 
Episcopal Church; and the vestries so chosen having, as well 
the appointment of Ministers, as the Management of all other 
parochial business in the affairs of the Episcopal Church may 
be influenced to its disadvantage, and its members be led into 
contentions with Christians of other denominations, which we 
earnestly wish to avoid. In order to prevent such consequences, 
and that no other religious society may in any degree have 
it in their power to interfere in the affairs of the Episcopal 
Church, we pray the honorable the General Assembly to grant 
us security herein, by repealing so much of the act entitled 
“Vestries Appointed’’, and of every other act, as points out the 
mode of choosing vestries, the manner of filling up vacancies in 
vestries, and prescribing oaths and subscriptions to vestrymen ; 
that they would be pleased to remove from the vestries the 
direction and care of the poor, and direct vestrymen to be 
chosen from among and by such persons only as are members 
of the Episcopal Church. 

We beg leave further to represent to the Honorable House 
that as by the introduction of unavoidable alterations in the 
liturgy of the Episcopal Church, and by altering the Appellation 
by which that church was formerly known and distinguished ; 
cavils may arise concerning the property which belongs to her 
as the Established Church; for preventing all future disputes 
and litigations in the premises, we pray the honorable house, 
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that they would be pleased to provide, for securing for ever, 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, the churches, 
Glebe-lands, donations, and ali other property belonging to the 
said established Church. 

Together with these requests we recommend to the honor- 
able the general Assembly, the patronage and care of the Chris- 
tian Religion, which, from the moderation and gentleness of its _ 
principles, that spirit of universal benevolence which it breathes, a | - 
and the excellency of its precepts and morals, to say nothing 
of its high and heavenly origin, must merit the encouragement oo 
of all public bodies instituted for the government of mankind ; j. 
and, whenever it is properly countenanced and protected, will 
have such an influence on society as must tend greatly to pro- 
mote its tranquillity and happiness, and to banish from the 
world the baneful effects of irreligion. 

We pray the Almighty God to direct and prosper all your 
consultations to the advancement of His glory, and the good of 
the people committed to your care. 

Signed by order of the Convention, 


Samuel Sheild, President 
Richmond, 3 June, 1784. 


The petition evoked strong opposition from other religious bodies ; 
one of the main points of disapproval and opposition being the request 
to incorporate the clergy as the corporate body governing and controll- 
ing the Church.** Debate upon the matter continued for six months, 
but eventually the necessary laws were enacted, and by the end of De- 
cember, 1784, the Church was finally released from its former estab- 
lishment, and subjection to the civil government, and incorporated as 
an independent body with authority to legislate for its own welfare 
and hold and administer its own property.** But the government of the — 
Church was settled in an annual convention to which each parish was 
entitled to send two deputies,—one of which should be the rector of the 
parish if they had a rector. It was therefore placed in a body which 
must inevitably contain more laymen than clergymen. 

Under the authority of the Act of Incorporation the first conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Virginia assembled in Rich- 
mond on May 18, 1785.* 

In the meantime however, Dr. Griffith had been in correspondence 
with the Rev. Dr. William White, of Philadelphia, and others, con- 
cerning the suggestion which had originated at a meeting of a group 


33Eckenrode, Separation of Church and State in Virginia, p. 81, 
°4Eckenrode, op, cit., p. 101. This act of Incorporation is published in ful! in 
Hawkes’ Ecclesiastical Contributions to the History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, Vol. 1, (The Virginia volume), Appendix 
pp. 1-3. 


%5For an account of this convention see Historical Magasine of the Episcopal 


Church, vol. 4, pp. 25-32, and Vol. 8, pp. 240-45, a 
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of clergymen and laymen of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, held at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, on May 11, 1784, at which meeting a suggestion 
was made that a conference be held of clergy appointed by the Epis- 
copal Church in the several states, “for the purpose of forming a Con- 
tinental Representation of the Episcopal Church and for the better man- 
agement of the concerns of the said Church”.** To these letters Dr. 
Griffith sent the following reply :*7 


4 

Rairfax Glebe, 26th July, 1784 

Dear Sir: ‘a 
Your different letters, to the Convention at Richmond and 
to myself, on the subject of a general meeting of the Episcopal 
Clergy at New York, were all received, but not time enough to 
be laid before the Convention, which sat only three days. The 
Episcopal Church in Virginia is so fettered by Laws, that the 


laws—for liberty to introduce Ordination and Government and 
to revise and alter the Liturgy. The session is passed over 
without our being able to accomplish this. The few Clergy- 
men at Richmond to whom your letter was shewn, approved 
the Plan and proceedings of the Pennsylvania Convention, and 
also of the general meeting at New York, but no delegates 
have been appointed to attend. In the Present State of 
Ecclesiastical affairs in this State, the Clergy could not, with 
propriety, and indeed without great danger to the Church, 
empower any Persons to agree to the least alterations what- 
ever. I shall be able to explain to vou the necessity of their 
acting with this caution when I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you. Having some business in New York with the Executors 
of my Mother in Law, I shall endeavour to be there about the 
time of the general Convention: perhaps a few davs before 
it. I shall, therefore, say no more on the subject of the Cir- 
cular Letter, only that no notice of the intended meeting has 
been sent to North Carolina; none of the Clergy present, at 
the time of receiving your letter, having any acquaintance with 
the Brethren in that State. 

Altho’ this letter is addressed to you, yet I beg it may be 
considered as an answer to those signed by yourself together 
with our Brothers McGaw and Blackwell. To whom, (tho’ I 


have not the pleasure of being personally known to the former) o 
I beg to be affectionately remembered. 
I am, Dr. Sir, 

Your afft. hmble. servt 
David Griffith. 
Rev. Dr. White. 


36Perry, William Stevens, Half Century of Legislation of the American 
Church, Vol. ITI, pp. 7-8. 


Vol. Ill, p. 46. 
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Dr. Griffith attended this preliminary meeting held on October 6 


and 7, 1784, 


vention of 1785 the recommendations adopted at that meeting that the 
Church in the several states should unite upon the basis of six general _ 
principles therein set forth. The plan was approved by the Virginia 4 
Convention with certain reservations, and Dr. Griffith and John Page, 7 
of Rosewell, 


ginia to the 


that meeting, and Dr. Griffith was elected its secretary. He served 
as president of the second General Convention, held in June, 1786, 
though he was unable to attend the adjourned meeting held in October 
of that year. 
1789, but was ill when he reached Philadelphia, and consequently took 
no part in its deliberations. 

Set free by its disestablishment from the control of civil govern- 
ment, the Church in Virginia started out upon its independent career 
in a stormy sea. Without were the bitterly hostile forces of the former 
“dissenting bodies’, the Presbyterians and Baptists, who were insistent, 
the former on the repeal of the Act of Incorporation, and the latter that 
the property of “the former established church” should be taken away 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church and devoted to public uses.** 
But still more hurtful in the end to the true welfare of the Church was 
the attitude of many of the leading laymen of the Commonwealth, and 
their plans for the organization of the Church. Very frankly many of 
them did not want any bishop at all.*° The majority perhaps recog- 
nized the necessity of a bishop to ordain and confirm, but beyond that 
they desired that he should have no authority whatever, except what 
was + a to him by the convention of the diocese; and indeed, he 


the canons of the diocese as adopted in 1785, the Church in “‘Vieginia 
had little power to organize resistance to its entrenched enemies out- 
side, and no power at all to protect itself from the many unworthy 


38Historical Magasine of the Episcopal Church, Vol. 8, pp. 240-45.: Hawkes, 
Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United States of America Vol. 1, 


Appendix, pp. 


39For a full account of the contest see Eckenrode, Separation of Church and 
State in Virginia. The Church lost out on both fronts. The Act of Incorpora- 
tion was repealed in 1787, and the tangible property of glebes and endowments was 
taken away by the Sequestration Act of 1802. 

49Col. Richard Bland, of Virginia, writing in 1771 to his friend Thomas Adams 
about the abortive effort to have the Virginia clergy endorse the 
effort to secure a Bishop for America, gives his reasons for opposing that effort 
as being subversive of laws already in force and concludes: “I profess myself a 
sincere son of the Established Church; but I can embrace her doctrines without 
approving of her Hierarchy, which I know to be a Relick of the Papal Incroach- 
ments upon the Common Law.” This letter is given in full in Virginia Magasine 


of History and Biography, Vol. V1, pp. 127-34. ae 
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as an unofficial visitor. He reported to the Virginia Con- 


in Gloucester County were elected as deputies from Vir- 
first general convention.** Both deputies were present at 


He was elected a deputy to the General Convention of 


3-11. 


-—. By. 


. and such alterations of the Articles of Religion as are referred 
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ministers cast out of other dioceses who seemed to flock to Virginia 
between 1790 and 1812, and brought to the Church a period of shame 
and humiliation and loss. It was the unwisdom of her friends more 
than the animosity of her enemies that paralyzed the Church for a 
generation. 

The Virginia Convention of May, 1786, received the report of its 
deputies to the General Convention, including the proposed prayer book, 
as prepared by that body. It received also the letter from the arch- 
bishops of the Church of England protesting against the changes made 
in the prayer book. The attendance was far smaller, there being 47 
lay delegates and 16 clergy from 43 parishes as compared with 71 lay 
delegates and 36 clergy from 69 parishes at the convention of 1785. The 
proposed constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church as prepared 
by the General Convention was adopted, and after disapproving certain 
of the Articles of Religion the following resolution in regard to the 
prayer book was adopted: ; 


“Resolved ; That the Book of Common Prayer, as recom- 
mended by the late General Convention be approved, ratified, 
and used, except the Rubric before the Communion Service, 
to the consideration of the next General Convention.’’*! 


This was done in manifest disregard of the letter of the English 
archbishops and bishops, which made very clear that they were un- 
willing to consecrate bishops for America unless the proposed book were 
revised, and the Nicene Creed, and certain other things which had been 
omitted, were restored. 

The Convention then proceeded to the election of a bishop, and 
Dr. Griffith was elected by a vote of 32 to 17, which was then made 
unanimous. The Rev. John Bracken of Bruton Parish received ten 
votes and Rev. Samuel Sheild, seven.*® Dr. Griffith was elected a 
deputy to the General Convention also. 

Almost our entire knowledge of Dr. Griffith from the time of his 
election as bishop in May, 1786 until his unexpected death during the 
meeting of the General Convention in Philadelphia in August, 1789, 
is to be found in a series of letters written by him to Bishop White.* 

Accepting his election with high hopes that the Church people 
throughout the State would respond without delay to the Convention’s 
appeal for gifts to a fund to defray the expenses of his trip to England 


*1Hawkes, Virginia Volume, Appendix, p. 16. 

*2Hawkes, ibid, p. 17. 

*3These letters, sixteen in all, are published in Perry's Half Century of Legis- 
lation of the American Church, Vol. III, scattered between pages 321 and 390. 
The originals are in a collection of letters of Bishop White owned by the General 
Convention and placed for safe-keeping in the New York Historical Society. 
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for consecration, he looked forward to going over with Bishops-elect 
White and Provoost. There was the question at first whether the Eng- 
lish bishops would consecrate any bishop for America until the defects 
in the proposed prayer book were corrected; but it seemed to him that 
the standing committee of the Church in Virginia, even after the re- 
ceipt of a copy of the act of Parliament authorizing the archbishops 
to consecrate bishops for a foreign land, were unwilling to accept that 
matter as settled: so he expressed himself in his letters to Dr. White. 
The bishops-elect for Pennsylvania and New York started out upon 
their trip, and he perforce must remain at home chafing under the 
delay. Then the two new bishops were back again and entering upon 
the work of their respective dioceses; and writing to his friend he 
bursts out with an expression of his opinion that the standing com- 
mittee, composed as it was of clergymen and laymen living in Wil- 
liamsburg and the adjoining counties of York and Gloucester, were un- 
willing to complete the fund to defray his expenses because they wished 
to have as their bishop one who would be more subservient to their 
influence. In a later letter he amends this opinion by expressing his 
conviction that the failure to raise sufficient funds had nothing in it 
of personal antagonism to himself, but arose from the fact that many, 
even some members of the standing committee, did not want any bishop 
at all.** 

The situation was all the more complicated because it was definitely 
understood that there would be no consecration of a bishop by Bishops 
White and Provoost until there were three bishops of the English line 
in America; and further that the archbishops were unwilling to conse- 
crate more than three bishops for the American Church. The Church 
in New England had Bishop Seabury, of Connecticut, consecrated by 
the bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scotland; but the way had not 
yet been opened whereby he and his diocese could become members of 
the General Convention. The situation had become all the more tense 
because, at the General Convention of June, 1786, a resolution was 
adopted recommending to conventions of the states represented in the 
General Convention, not to admit any person as a minister within 
their respective limits who should receive ordination from any bishop 
residing in America during the applications now pending to the Eng- 
lish bishops for consecration.“ 


44Perry op. cit. III, pp. 335, 362. By a typographical error this letter on pages 
362-63 is dated Jan’y 12, 1788, whereas the original letter is dated June 12, 1788. 

*5Journal of the General Convention of 1786 under date of June 23. Acting 
in conformity with this resolution the Virginia Convention of 1787 solemnly re- 
quested Bishop White and Bishop Provoost or either of them—to consecrate Dr. 
Griffith as their bishop. See Hawkes, Virginia Volume, Appendix, p. 21, and Dr. 
Griffith’s comment thereon in his § etter to Bishop White of May 28, 1787 in Perry 
op. cit. III, pp. 348-51, 
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Besides Bishops White and Provoost for Pennsylvania and New 
York respectively, the only other states where there seemed to be suffi- 
cient strength to elect a bishop were Maryland and Virginia. New 
Jersey adjoining both Pennsylvania and New York, and Delaware in 
close proximity to Philadelphia, could secure episcopal ministrations from 
the bishops already consecrated. In the states south of Virginia the 
weakness of the Church and the opposition to having a bishop pre- 
vented the probability of an election. Maryland as early as 1783 had 
nominated the Rev. Dr. William Smith to be their bishop, but strong 
opposition to his consecration had arisen both within and without the 
state, and the General Convention of October, 1786, after signing the 
testimonials for the bishops-elect of Pennsylvania, New York and Vir- 
ginia, had declined to sign a testimonial for the bishop-elect of Mary- 
land. Instead of selecting another minister the Maryland convention 
reaffirmed their confidence in Dr. Smith, by renominating him, and an 
impasse resulted,** as far as that diocese was concerned. 

The one great hope therefore, of securing the third bishop of Eng- 
lish consecration seemed to lie with Virginia;—and Virginia did not 
act. In utter hopelessness Dr. Griffith determined to resign the election, 
and went so far as to write out his resignation and forward his letter 
addressed to the president of the Episcopal Convention which was 
appointed to meet in May, 1788. But a quorum of deputies did not 
appear. Consequently no convention was held, and Dr. Griffith’s let- 
ter was returned to him unopened. 

A possibility seemed to appear later, that sufficient funds for his 
trip might be advanced to him as a loan by some friend of Bishop White, 
and, in spite of all the mounting difficulties in the way, he determined 
to accept the loan so as to secure for the American Church the third 
bishop of the English line: but the conditions upon which the loan 
was proposed to be made seemed upon further investigation to make 
acceptance impossible, and he declined the offer.*7 His resignation was 
presented to the Virginia convention of May, 1789, which accepted 
it, and elected him again as a clerical deputy to the General Convention 
of that year. He died (August 3, 1789) while in attendance upon its 
sessions.** In the end, however, it was the Church in Virginia which 
furnished the third bishop of the English line to the American Church. 
At the convention of May, 1790, the Rev. Dr. James Madison, the presi- 
dent of William and Mary College, was elected bishop of Virginia.*® He 
was consecrated in Lambeth Chapel on September 19, 1790, and on Sep- 
tember 17, 1792, the four American Bishops, White, Provoost and 

*6See Perry, op. cit. passim and Dr. Griffith's letters therein, pp. 331, 335, 360. 

47See Dr. Griffith’s letters, in Perry, op. cit. III, pp. 371, 379, 380. 


48Journal Gen. Convention of 1789, passim. meats 
*9Hawkes, Virginia Volume, Appendix, p. 30. 
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The following group of letters to Bishop White show 
clearly the conditions which Dr. Griffith faced in Virginia, both 
within and without the Church.*® 


Fairfax Glebe, 20th October, 1786. 
Dear Sir,» 
I have recd. your letter, dated since your return from 


Wilmington, and am greatly obliged to you, as well for the — 
information it contains, as for your kind attention to the busi- | 


ness of the Testimonial. . 

Your resolutions respecting the Creeds will, I make no 
doubt, be satisfactory both in England and to the Church in 
the different States. I think there is no reason to apprehend 
a noncompliance from Virga. 

I have forwarded Copies of the paper I last recd. from 
you to the Chairman of our Standing Committee from whom 
I have not yet heard on the subject of the Act of Parliament, 
tho it is more than five weeks since I sent it to him. In his 
last he told me they had determined to call a Convention as 
soon as they were satisfied that the Act had passed the British 
Legislature—they, certainly, must have heard of it before this, 
as it has been published in most of the newspapers. I look 
for nothing but delays and difficulties so long as the present 
Commee. exists as I know some of the members to be un- 
friendly towards Episcopacy, and that others, among them, 
will not be satisfied unless the head of the Church resides at 
or near Williamsburg, and is so pliant in his disposition, that 
the sole direction of the concerns of religion may be in their 
own hands. To this I attribute the delay in calling a Conven- 
tion. 

We shall be again warmly attacked in the present session 
of the Assembly . . . the Presbyterians are petitioning for a 
repeal of the incorporating Act & the Baptists for the sale of 
the Glebes & Churches. It wou’d seem that nothing will satisfy 
these people but the entire destruction of the Episcopal 
Church. I know not what will be the issue of this business, 
as many of our Ablest defenders & warmest friends are not 
in the present Assembly. 

Dr. Madison has, at length, published his Sermon (at the 
Opening of our last Convention) against Articles and Sub- 
scriptions, with a vast quantity of notes. I have not yet seen 
it, but expect to receive a Copy very soon—if it comes on time 
I will send it to you—it may serve to amuse you an hour or 
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Madison, of the English line and Seabury, of the Scottish Church, 
joined in the consecration of Thomas John Claggett of Maryland, as the 
first bishop consecrated by the bishops of the American Church. 


be 


aThese letters here given are selected from a larger number published in 


Perry's Half Century of the Legislation of the American Church, Vol. HI. 


bPerry, Op. Cit., p. 335. 
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two on board ship, and will be a sort of Curiosity on the other 
side of the water. 

As the Packet sails early in Novr. I shall take this op- 
: portunity of wishing you an Agreeable Voyage, and a speedy 
_ & safe return to your family. Whether I shall have the pleas- 
«ure of seeing you in England is very uncertain, as the time of 


my departure is quite so. It does not depend on a variety of 
Circumstances—for, had I a Testimonial from the State Con- 
vention, & Money sufficient for the purpose, I should certainly 
accompany you & Dr. Provoost in the Packet. But I must wait 
with patience till these necessary things can be obtained. I 


hope to hear from you before your departure, & that you will 
not fail to write to me from England by every convenient op- 
portunity. I am pleased to hear that our Boston Brethren are 
so well satisfied with the Alterations in the Liturgy, and I am 
not without a hope that the Episcopal Churches in all the States 
will, before long, be united in the same form of Worship, and 
in one System of Government and Discipline—Christian for- 
bearance & Moderation on one hand, and a relaxation from 
bigotry and prejudice on the other will do it. 

Be pleased to remember me very affectionately to Mr. 
Duché and his family. I esteem them very highly for the good- 
ness of their hearts and for many instances of a polite & 


I am, Dr. Sir 


Your very affectionate Brother 
& most hu’ble Servt. = 

David Griffith 

P. S. Very few of the Prayer Books have been sold in 

Alexandria, and Mr. Buchanan says nothing about them. 


Fairfax Glebe, 28th April, 1787 hy, 
Dear Sir,° 

Your letter of the 15th certifying your safe return made 
me very happy—it is an event about which I have been ex- 
ceedingly anxious for many reasons, and altho some of them 
are of a selfish nature, yet be assured that I partake, in no small 
degree, of that Joy which your real friends must feel on the 
occasion. 

Since your departure for Europe, the repeal of our in- 
corporating Act, and the revival of some old Laws in conse- 
quence of it, have placed the Episcopal Church in this State 
(myself in particular) in a very embarrassing situation; so 
much so that I believe it would puzzle our whole bench of Chan- 
cellors to determine our exact situation: I consider my own 
as very critical, and am anxiously waiting for the meeting of 
our Convention (16th May) who I hope will determine what is 
proper to be done. Should they be of opinion that I Ought to 
proceed immediately to England, I shall set out as soon as 


¢Perry, op. cit., p. 348. 
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they furnish me with a sufficiency to defray the Expenses of 
the Voyage, of which, by the bye, there is no appearance 
as yet As there are frequent opportunities from this place, 
frugality as well as convenience willl determine me to take 
Shipping here; and as I know not how sudden my movements 
may be after the Convention rises, it is my earnest wish to 
possess all the information you have to communicate previous 
to my leaving home, which will be about the 10th of May. I 
must request you to loose no time in doing this as your Com- 
munications may be necessary either to determine some of 
the resolutions of the Convention, or for the regulation of my 
own conduct at a time when I consider myself to be very 
critically situated. I would, on this occasion, recommend 
your sending your Letter under cover, directed to Mr. Wm. 
Herbert, Mercht. in Alexandria, whose particular care of the 
inclosed I shall previously engage. 

I am very sorry to hear that our N. York friend has been 
in so dangerous & distressing a situation—I hope that his Na- 
tive Air and the present agreeable season willl soon restore 
his health. 

Please remember me very respectfully to Mrs. White, & 
tell her I congratulalte her very sincerely on the occasion of 
your safe return—I am sorry your meeting should have been 
embittered by anything so painful as reflections on the loss of 
a child. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 


Your very affecte. Brother - 
mts & most Hu’ble Servt. 


Glebe 28th May 1787 

Dear Sir,4 

The Day before my departure for Richmond (from whence 
I am but just returned) I recd. your two letters of the 3rd. 
and 4th. of May which I, purposely, have delayed answering 
till the business of our Convention should be over. As soon 
as I receive the Journals I will send you a Copy; in the mean 
time I can only inform you, in general, that we have passed an 
Ordinance for the management of our Temporalities, revived 
the Canons, instituted under the incorporating Act, with very 
few alterations—agreed to the general Constitution—instructed 
the Deputies to the next General Convention (a Mr. Andrews 
& myself) to propose rejecting the descent into Hell, and the 
Nicene Creed from the Liturgy, and, which is more extra- 
ordinary, have directed the Standing Committee to write to 
Bishop Provoost and yourself requesting that you, or either of 
you, will be pleased to Consecrate a Bp. for this State. Those 
who were for leaving things as settled at Wilmington, gave 
very little interruption to the instructions for rejecting &c. 
Perry, op. cit., pp. 348-51. 
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two on board ship, and will be a sort of Curiosity on the other 
side of the water. 

As the Packet sails early in Novr. I shall take this op- 
portunity of wishing you an Agreeable Voyage, and a speedy 
& safe return to your family. Whether I shall have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you in England is very uncertain, as the time of 
my departure is quite so. It does not depend on a variety of 
Circumstances—for, had I a Testimonial from the State Con- 
vention, & Money sufficient for the purpose, I should certainly 
accompany you & Dr. Provoost in the Packet. But I must wait 
with patience till these necessary things can be obtained. I 
hope to hear from you before your departure, & that you will 
not fail to write to me from England by every convenient op- 
portunity. I am pleased to hear that our Boston Brethren are 
so well satisfied with the Alterations in the Liturgy, and I am 
not without a hope that the Episcopal Churches in all the States 
will, before long, be united in the same form of Worship, and 
in one System of Government and Discipline—Christian for- 4 
bearance & Moderation on one hand, and a relaxation from 
bigotry and prejudice on the other will do it. 

Be pleased to remember me very affectionately to Mr. 
Duché and his family. I esteem them very highly for the good- 
ness of their hearts and for many instances of a polite & 
friendly attention. 

I am, Dr. Sir 

v4 Your very affectionate Brother 

& most hu’ble Servt. 

David Griffith 

P. S. Very few of the Prayer Books have been sold in 
Alexandria, and Mr. Buchanan says nothing about them. 


Fairfax Glebe, 28th April, 1787 
Dear Sir,° 

Your letter of the 15th certifying your safe return made 
me very happy—it is an event about which I have been ex- 
ceedingly anxious for many reasons, and altho some of them 
are of a selfish nature, yet be assured that I partake, in no small 
degree, of that Joy which your real friends must feel on the 
occasion. 

Since your departure for Europe, the repeal of our in- 
corporating Act, and the revival of some old Laws in conse- 
quence of it, have placed the Episcopal Church in this State 
(myself in particular) in a very embarrassing situation; so 
much so that I believe it would puzzle our whole bench of Chan- 
cellors to determine our exact situation: I consider my own 
as very critical, and am anxiously waiting for the meeting of 
our Convention (16th May) who I hope will determine what is 
proper to be done. Should they be of opinion that I Ought to 
proceed immediately to England, I shall set out as soon as 
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they furnish me with a sufficiency to defray the Expenses of a 
the Voyage, of which, by the bye, there is no appearance 
as yet As there are frequent opportunities from this place, — 
frugality as well as convenience willl determine me to take — 
Shipping here; and as I know not how sudden my movements 
j may be after the Convention rises, it is my earnest wish to 
possess all the information you have to communicate previous — 
to my leaving home, which will be about the 10th of May. I 
must request you to loose no time in doing this as your Com- 
munications may be necessary either to determine some of 

the resolutions of the Convention, or for the regulation of my 
, own conduct at a time when I consider myself to be very 

critically situated. I would, on this occasion, recommend 
your sending your Letter under cover, directed to Mr. Wm. 
Herbert, Mercht. in Alexandria, whose particular care of the 
| inclosed I shall previously engage. 

I am very sorry to hear that our N. York friend has been 
in so dangerous & distressing a situation—I hope that his Na- | 
tive Air and the present agreeable season willl soon restore 
his health. 

Please remember me very respectfully to Mrs. White, & 
tell her I congratulalte her very sincerely on the occasion of 
your safe return—I am sorry your meeting should have been — 
embittered by anything so painful as reflections on the loss of 
a child. 


I remain, my dear Sir, 
Your very affecte. Brother 
& most Hu’ble Servt. 
D. Griffith. 


Fairfax Glebe 28th May 1787 
Dear Sir,4 


The Day before my ‘ie’ for Richmond (from whence 
I am but just returned) I recd. your two letters of the 3rd. 
and 4th. of May which I, purposely, have delayed answering 
till the business of our Convention should be over. As soon 
as I receive the Journals I will send you a Copy; in the mean > 


time I can only inform you, in general, that we have passed an 
Ordinance for the management of our Temporalities, revived 
the Canons, instituted under the incorporating Act, with very 
few alterations—agreed to the general Constitution—instructed 
the Deputies to the next General Convention (a Mr. Andrews 
& myself) to propose rejecting the descent into Hell, and the 
Nicene Creed from the Liturgy, and, which is more extra- 
ordinary, have directed the Standing Committee to write to 
Bishop Provoost and yourself requesting that you, or either of 
you, will be pleased to Consecrate a Bp. for this State. Those 
who were for leaving things as settled at Wilmington, gave 
very little interruption to the instructions for rejecting &c. 
Perry, op. cit., pp. 348-51. 
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being persuaded that they will be overruled by the General 
Convention. And as to the other resolution, I was in hopes 
your Letters to me would so far have satisfied the Advocates 
for the Measure, that they would not insist on it. Such parts 
of your Letters as related to the matter in debate were read, 
but without the expected effect. They are in hopes you may 
be prevailed on to act contrary to your own Sentimts., the 
opinion of the Bishops of England, and the general practice of 
the Christian Church. Their first proposition was that you 
and your Brother of N. York should request Bp. Seabury to 
unite with you in the intended Consecration; but this project 
was rejected as impracticable, & the more absurd one adopted. 
I expect you will very shortly hear from the Standing Com- 
mittee on the subject—all the members of that Committee 
present, except one, were in favour of the resolution. The 
principal Argument used was that it would be impossible to 
raise so much money in the State as will be necessary to de- 
fray the Expenses of a Voyage to Europe: but the truth is 
that some of the friends of the Measure wish to prevent, if 
possible, the introduction of a Bp. into the State. What other 
Construction can be put upon the conduct of those who not 
only endeavour to throw difficulties in the way of its accom- 
plishment but propose such alterations in the Canons as would 
deprive the Bp. of the right of Judging of the qualifications 
of Candidates for Orders, and even compel him to Ordain such 
as were offered by any two Presbyters, though himself should 
not approve of them. They have also ventured to assert the 
equality of Bps. & Presbrs. in primitive times, and made at- 
tempts to deprive the former of his right of preceedency in 
Ecclesiastical assemblies. _ What more could the most Zealous 
Presbyterian have proposed to abolish all distinction in the 
Orders of the Ministry, and overturn the Episcopal Church? 
The number of those men is very small, but as their inten- 
tion is disguised with great Art, & sometimes assisted with 
popular Arguments, they frequently draw in some well dis- 
posed persons to support their measures. There was also 
among us another party who promoted the measure not be- 
cause they expected it would be regarded, or because they were 
anxious to have it carried into effect, but merely because they 
hoped thereby, to deprive me of a Testimonial: For, after the 
Resolution was carried, they opposed the signing of the Tes- 
timonial, not because they had anything to object, as they de- 
clared, but because it was now rendered quite unnecessary ; 
presuming that they should unquestionably succeed in their ap- 
plication to yourself and Bp. Provoost, or one of you. They 
were however disappointed in their main object, for their 
conduct was so obviously malicious & Mischievous, that the 
Testimonial was signed by more than four fifths of the Mem- 
bers present. The friends of the Episcopal Church (myself in 
particular) have had, I do assure you, a very disagreeable 
time of it. But we had also the satisfaction to see our op- 
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posers foiled in almost all their absurd proposals, and that 
they have so clearly discovered themselves, their principles and 
designs, that their influence must, I think, be much lessened in 
future. 

If a prospect of difficulties could alone discourage me there 
are enough in view to induce me to decline the Episcopal Of- 
fice, and could I see any probability of its being filled by a 
Person who would support the Character with propriety and 
oppose with firmness the ruinous Schemes of this Junto of 
innovators, I would certainly relinquish it immediately; we 
have some worthy Characters among us, but I fear they are 
not sufficiently known, and have too little of the public con- 
fidence to render their election certain. From this considera- 
tion I have determined to persevere, considering it absolutely 
necessary at this time for the defence & furtherance of the Epl. 
Ch. in Virginia. I am persuaded a great majority of the Con- 
vention mean well, & I trust will endeavour to give it all the 
support they can. They have recommended to the Parishes 
to supply their quotas of money immediately ; and I shall em- 
bark for England as soon as they send enough to pay the 
Expenses of the Voyage, unless you and Bp. Provoost shall 
pronounce it unnecessary. As to the rest, I submit it to God, 
with full confidence in his promises that He will not forsake 
either his Church or his faithful servants. I must beg you to 
let me hear from you as soon as you have determined upon 
the answer to be given to the Standing Commee. 

* x * * * * * 

With respectful remembrance to Mrs. White I remain 

Your affecte. Hu’ble. Servt. 
D. Griffith. 
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Fairfax Glebe, 12th June, 1788. 


Dear Sir,® 

The expected information from Richmond was, as is 
usually the case with my letters, long in coming to hand; and 
the enclosed, from Mr. Balmain,f containing the whole of 
what was done there, I send for your satisfaction. 

Mr. Woodville® has, probably, informed you that I did 
not go to the Convention. I declined it from a persuasion 
that, as nothing of importance was to be proposed, except the 
support of the Episcopate very few would attend. The event 
4 proved that I was right in my conjecture. The letter men- 


A 


tioned by Mr. Balmain, as returned to me, was written to the 
President to inform him of my resolution to decline the Epis- 


ePerry, Op. Cit., pp. 362-63. Note that Perry gives an incorrect date. This 
letter refers to the diocesan convention called for May, 1788, (which was not held, 
and so could not have been written in January). 

fRev, Alexander Balmaine, Chaplain 13th Virginia Regiment, and brigade 
chaplain, and, after 1785, rector of Frederick Parish, living at Winchester. 

&Rev, John Woodville, ordained by Bishop White for Virginia May 18, 1788, 
and later rector of St. Mark’s Parish, Culpeper. 
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copal Office—there being no Convention, and consequently 
no President, the Letter was returned unopened. 

You will now, my dear Sir, I presume, conclude, with 
me, that (even if J had not determined to decline) Virginia 


7 is not to be depended on for the completion of our Ecclesiastical 
7 System, at least not in proper time, and with some risk of 
further inconveniencies. I have not any reason to believe that 
greater exertions will be made in favour of some other Per- 
son. I wish you may meet with more zeal and promptitude 
_ in this business from some of the neighbouring States: tho I 


confess, I am not very sanguine in my expectations on that 
score; However I am of opinion no time should be lost in 
making application. 
; As to calling a General Convention, I see no necessity 
for it until we are assured that some Person, nominated to 
the Episcopal Office, is willing and ready to depart for Eng- 
land. General Conventions should not be too frequent, and 
only called when absolutely necessary, otherwise, People, es- 
pecially those who live at a distance, will be tired of the in- 
conveniences attending them—their being too common will 
occasion them to be neglected, and we may, on pressing occa- 
sions, fail of getting such as are full and respectable. 
It is true, as Mr. Ball told you, that our Canons require a 
Deacon to continue such six months. But this can affect a 
Bishop of Virginia only; it would subject to very unreason- 
able hardships, Gentlemen who travel a great distance for 
Ordination. 
ie * * * * * * 
_ With respectful compliments to Mrs. White, I am, Dr. Sir, 
Your Affectionate Hu’ble. Servt. 
David Griffith. 


It would be very hard at this date, with the scarcity of records, 
to evaluate fully and satisfactorily the reasons of the failure of the 
Church in Virginia to send Dr. Griffith to England for consecration. 
It seems to be quite obvious that there were some who were opposed 
to him personally, but he seemed to think this a very small group. 
Without doubt there was a much larger group who did not want any 
bishop at all. Doubtless also the bitter antagonism of Presbyterians 
and Baptists made many would-be givers fear that the presence of a 
bishop would increase the hostility of these groups. 

Perhaps the strongest reason of all, however, was the financial 
situation arising from the severe depreciation of Virginia currency. 
The formerly wealthy planters’ class, to whom alone the Church could 


hRev. David Ball, ordained by Bishop White for Virginia May 18, 1788. 
After three years spent in Christ Church Parish, Lancaster, he went to Mary- 
land and was rector of All Hallows’ Parish, Worcester County until his death 
tn 1813. (See Allen, Clergy of Maryland, p. 21.). In Perry the name is erroneously 
given as Bull. 
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look for gifts of any amount, were with very few exceptions financially 
prostrate. The Virginia pound, which before the Revolution had been 
valued at two-thirds of the English pound sterling, had declined in pur- 
chasing power as increasing amounts of paper money had been issued : 
so that by the end of 1781 the Virginia currency had ceased to be legal 
tender, and the continental currency was in about as bad shape. When 
Virginia undertook in 1782 to put its currency on a more stable basis 
by refunding it, such an increasing lack of ready money throughout 
the Commonwealth was caused that the people as a whole were in 
desperate poverty.*° 

This condition grew steadily worse until the stabilization of the 
American currency after the organization of the government of the 
United States in April, 1789. The condition, complicated as it was by 
the large volume of debts owed by Virginia planters to British mer- 
chants still unsettled, and the slow revival of trade with Great Britain 
after seven years’ interruption of war, was so serious that the Virginia 
people were emigrating by the thousands to the new lands of Kentucky, 
North Carolina and Georgia to start life afresh. 

When Dr. Madison was elected Bishop in May, 1790, thirteen 
months had elapsed since the assembling of the first Congress of the 
United States, and during that period laws affecting the regulation of 
commerce had been adopted, a stable currency had been established and 
the Congress had determined to pay at face value the old Continental 
currency and the debts of the several states incurred during the Revo- 
lution. Unquestionably the financial situation was far sounder, and 
money was consequently more plentiful, and Madison profited by the 
improved conditions. 

So ends the story of a man who rendered a great service to the 
Church of his adopted state but who, through force of circumstances 
beyond his control, failed of occupying the high position to which the 
people of his diocese elected him. He had won the friendship of men 
like Colonel Byrd of Westover and George Washington of Mount Ver- 
non, and many more. It is unquestionable that his failure to secure 
consecration as the first bishop of Virginia was, as far as human wisdom 
can see, a calamity of great magnitude to the Church. For by the elec- 
tion of James Madison, overburdened college president as he was, the 
leadership of the Church was placed in the hands of one who was 
already laden beyond his strength with the duties of revival of a col- 
lege that had been nearly wrecked by war, and who in consequence 
could give but little time to the duties of the episcopate. The conditions 


5°Tsaac Samuel Harrell; Loyalism in Virginia, page 113, et seq. “Between 
1782 and 1787 petitions were sent to Richmond by the Sheriffs of 43 counties plead- 
ing their inability to collect taxes, and asking to be reliew ed of their bonds; all 
plead the scarcity of money and the poverty of the people”. 
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of the times, the hostility of enemies and the need of establishing a 
diocesan organization and inspiring clergymen and laymen alike with 
new zeal, demanded the full time and strength of an able administrator. 
This Dr. Griffith could have given—and Bishop Madison could not. 

It will be perhaps fitting to close this sketch with the following 
cordial letter from the Marquis de Lafayette, written to Dr. Griffith when 
the news came of his election as bishop.** 


Paris, December the 25th, 1786. 
Dear Doctor, 


" I learn from the papers and wish I Had Heard from you 
_ that you are come to London, in order to Be Consecrated, 
a dignity to which you Have Been not a little prepared By our 

dissertations on Mrs. Washington’s Bible at Mount Vernon— 
let this get to Hand before or after the Ceremony, I will never- 
theless stick to the old stile of a Brother Soldier of yours, and 
it is singular enough that after you Have Been presented by a 
presbiterian plenipotentiary Minister, the first American officer 


| whose Congratulatory letter reaches you, is one who is Himself 


suspected of a very strong tincture of presbyterianism. I Hope, 
my dear Doctor, you do not question the part I take in every- 
thing that Concerns you, and let it be on the field of Brandi- 
wine, under the Hutts at Valley Forge, in the Comfortable 
House of our Beloved friends Mr. and Mrs. Washington, or 
upon this solemn Occasion, I have ever Been, and shall Be, 
Your sincere friend and Admirer. — it would Be a very 
Rational and clever thing in you to pay a visit to Paris, where 
Mde de Lafayette and Myself will be happy to welcome you. 
There is a packet sailing from the Havre de Grace By the 
middle of February—perhaps it might Be an inducement to you 
and Doctors Provoost and White to whom I Beg you to pay 
7 My compliments — With most sincere and Affectionate Re- 
I have the Honour to be 


dos 
Dear Doctor ys 
Your Obedient Humble Servant 
Lafayette. 
The Right Reverend Father in God = ey 
Doctor Griffith at His Excellency 
Mr. Adams’s plenipotentiary Minister from 
The United States Portman Square 
London 


51Virginia Seminary Magasine, Vol. IV, p. 66, December, 1890. 
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THE PART OF DR. ROUTH IN DR. SEABURY’S a 
CONSECRATION 


By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
F:: American Churchmen realize or appreciate the service that 


Dr. Routh, the president of Magdalen College, Oxford, a 

1791 to 1854, rendered to the American Church in the matter 
of the consecration of Bishop Seabury. When Dr. Seabury landed 
in England on July 7, 1783, Martin Joseph Routh was not yet twenty- . 
nine years old, having been born September 18, 1755. But he was 
already well known for his learning. In a most interesting chapter 
on “Dr. Routh and the American Church” in his authoritative life 
of the Doctor,’ R. D. Middleton gives the details of Routh’s part in 
Dr. Seabury’s consecration at the hands of the bishops of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. Since two distinguished historians? of the American " 
Episcopal Church have denied that Routh had any real influence in ant 
the matter, it will be worth-while to review the evidence presented ie - : 
by Middleton and present some which he does not include. ae 

Dr. J. R. Bloxam, a well known contemporary of Dr. Routh, after 
commenting on the difficulty experienced by the American Church in her 
attempt to secure an American episcopate, stated : ; 


While these embarrassments were severing the Church 
of England from the colony, the Danish Church, which had 4 ! 
only Presbyterian orders to offer, with well-meant piety of- 
fered to stand in the gap. At this critical juncture Mr. Routh 
was invited by Bishop Thurlow to a party at his house in 
London, where he met Dr. Cooper, President of a College 
at New York, and a friend of Seabury, who was seeking 
consecration. He succeeded in impressing Dr. Cooper with a 
the fact, well understood now, but then not so patent, that 

the Danish succession was invalid. Bishop Lowth who hap- 

pened to be present confirmed his statement, and Seabury, 

1R. D. Middleton, “Dr. Routh,’ Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 48-64. 
2Dr. E. E. Beardsley, author of “The Life of Bishop Seabury,” ridiculed the 
idea in the “Guardian”, October 30, 1878. William Stevens Perry, in his “History 
of the American Episcopal Church,” Vol. II, p. 52, stated: “It is a most unfor- : 
tunate blunder to gtve the credit of this idea to the venerable President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, the Rev. Dr. Routh, who, in extreme old age, laid claim to its’ 
suggestion.” 
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in consequence, acting on the sagacious counsel of Mr. Routh, 
applied to the Scottish Church whose orders are unimpeach- 


able, and was consecrated soon after. 7 
. 


Dean Burgon, in his “Lives of Twelve Good Men”,* gives an 
account which appears to have been the second stage in the pro- 
ceedings, Seabury not having been present at the former discussion : 


Dr. Seabury, whose endeavours with the English Bishops 
were of necessity unsuccessful, was directed (by Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow) to repair to Routh at Oxford, with a view 
to consulting the learned Divine as to the best source for ob- 
_ taining valid Consecration, and especially as to the validity 
7 of the Danish Succession: Seabury having been himself per- 

suaded in London that he might safely apply to the Bishops 
of that country. The President of Magdalen was known in 
7 after years to refer with excusable satisfaction to his own 


share in that (and the earlier) memorable interview. “I 
ventured to tell them, sir, that they would not find there what 
they wanted.” He convinced his auditory on both occasions 
that the Scandinavian sources—including Norwegian and 
Swedish as well as Danish,—were not trustworthy. It was 
Routh in short who effectually dissuaded Seabury from the 
dangerous project: strongly urging upon him at the same time 
the unimpeachable claims of the Scottish Episcopate,—“of 
whose succession there is no doubt.” 


er 
» 
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That Routh himself claimed to have had a very real part in dis- 
suading Seabury from the Danish‘ project and encouraging him in 
pursuing the Scottish objective, cannot be disputed. It is attested 
by too many contemporary conversations with Routh on the subject. 
One of the most interesting is that of Dr. A. Cleveland Coxe, later 
bishop of Western New York, who visited England in 1851 and, in 
his “Impressions of England’, stated that he had seen the Duke of 
Wellington and Samuel Rogers, but— - 


There was one whom I desired to see besides, and on 
some accounts, with deeper interest, to complete my hold upon 
the surviving past. For sixty years had Dr. Routh been presi- 
dent of Magdalen, and still his faculties were strong, and 
actively engaged in his work. I saw him in his 97th year; 
and it seemed as if I had gone back a century, or was talk- 
ing with a revered divine, of the olden time, who had stepped 
out of a picture-frame. He sat in his library, in gown and 
bands, wearing a wig, and altogether impressing me as the 
3J. R. Bloxam, “The Magdalen College Register, The Demies,” Vol. IV., p. — 


11. (Quoted by Middleton, pp. 48-49) 
Burgon, Vol. 33. (Quoted by Middleton, 55) 2 
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most venerable figure I had ever beheld. Nothing could ex- 
ceed his cordiality and courtesy, and though I feared to 
prolong my visit, his earnestness in conversation more than 
once repressed my endeavor to rise. He remembered our 
colonial clergy, and related the whole story of Bishop Sea- 
bury’s visit, and of his application to the Scottish Church, which 
Dr. Routh himself first suggested. “And now,” said I, “we 
have thirty Bishops and 1500 clergy.” He lifted his aged 
hands and said, “I have indeed lived to see wonders” and he 
added devout expressions of gratitude to God, and many in- 
quiries concerning our Church. I had an introduction to him 
from Rev. Dr. Jarvis, and at the same time, announced the 
death of that lamented scholar and divine, whose funeral I had 
attended a few days before I sailed from America. He spoke of 
him with affection and regret, and also referred to his great 

regard for Bishop Hobart. I could not say farewell to such a _ 
patriarch in the meaningless forms of ordinary intercourse, 
and as I rose to depart, I craved his blessing, and humbly knelt 
to receive it. He placed his venerable hand upon my head and 
said “God Almighty bless you, for Jesus Christ’s sake,” and 
so I took my departure, with my heart full, and with tears — 
in my eyes. 


The vicar of the parish in which Dr. Routh lived (St. Peter’s | 
in the East, Oxford) was Edward Hobhouse, later Bishop of Nelson, 
New Zealand. He attended the General Convention of 1853 with the 
S. P. G. deputation and took with him as a present from Dr. Routh 
a copy of the latter’s last publication, Tres Breves Tractatus, as a 
token of his deep interest in the American Church ever since 1783 
when Seabury had come to England seeking consecration and Routh 
had advised him to go to Scotland. According to Burgon,® when 
Hobhouse returned, Routh sent for him and “inquired with the keenest 
interest of the proceedings of Convention.” He repeated the facts 
relating to his share in Seabury’s consecration by the Scottish bishops, 
as stated above: 

“And expressed his joy at hearing that the infant over — 
whose birth he had watched, had grown to be so prolific a 
mother. His interest in the whole business was surprisingly 
lively. . . . At the end of this amazing span of years he 


finds himself transmitting a message to the President of 40 
Bishops.” 


_ When, almost thirty years later, Routh’s part in Seabury’s con- “a, 
secration was being denied and ridiculed, Bishop Hobhouse wrote 


5J. W. Burgon, “Lives of Twelve Good Men,” Vol. I., p. 103. (Quoted in a 
Middleton, p. 57.) _ 
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the Guardian under date of December 22, 1882, stating that the fol- 
lowing were facts: 


1. That Dr. Seabury did visit Dr. Routh in Oxford. 
2. That he was sent thither by Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low to consult Dr. Routh about the validity of the Danish 
succession. 

3. That Dr. S. had been persuaded in London to apply 
to the Danish Bishops and that Dr. Routh succeeded in dis- 
suading him, in favour of the Scottish. 

4. That though Dr. Routh was only 28 and a deacon, he 
was known as a learned man.—Lord Thurlow knew him 
through his clergyman brother, Mr. Thurlow. 

5. That Dr. Routh lived in my parish, and often talked 
to me on such subjects. In 1853, when sailing for America 
with the S. P. G. Deputation to attend the General Convention, 
Dr. Routh sent a book and message to be presented by me to 
the presiding Bishop. On that occasion he recited the above 
facts as the cause of his special interest in the Church of ‘ 
the United States; and he repeated them on my return. 

6. There was no failure whatever in his unexampled 
powers of memory, even in his 100th year. 

You may find it as hard to believe this, as to believe 
that at 28 he had acquired the position of an oracle in cer- 
tain departments of learning: both facts are certain. His 
mental history is unparalleled.® 


an 


Dr. W. J. Seabury, great-grandson of the Bishop and one of his 
more recent biographers,’ was willing to give Dr. Routh proper credit, 
although he misinterprets the nature of the claim. Neither Dean 
Burgon nor Dr. Routh himself claimed that the suggestion of the 
resort to the Scottish episcopate first emanated from the latter; it 
was only that Routh had maintained that the Danish succession was 
invalid and had strongly urged upon Seabury “the unimpeachable claims 
of the Scottish Episcopate.” 


“Dean Burgon, whose judgment on all points is worthy J 
of the most respectful consideration, affirms very positively 
that the suggestion of the resort to the Scottish Bishops was 
first made to, Dr. Seabury by the venerable Dr. Routh,* Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford, then a young man of twenty- i 
nine, but then, as always, a prodigy of learning; and that 
Dr. Routh at the same time disabused the mind of Dr. Sea- j 
bury as to the validity of the Danish succession. It is pos- 
®Quoted in Middleton, pp. 58-59. 
7W. J. Seabury, “Memoir of Bishop Seabury,” New York, 1908; p. 224. - 
&Dr. W. J. Seabury is in error in stating the claim in this way. See introduc- 
tion to this quotation above. 
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sible that Dr. Seabury at that time was not as accurately in- 
formed in regard to the Danish succession as Dr. Routh was; 
and that the stricture of Dr. Routh may have removed from 
Dr. Seabury’s mind any question which might have arisen 
there as to a resort to that succession, which it was under- 
stood at the time might have been imparted. It is possible 
also that Dr. Routh’s reference to the Scottish succession might 
have been received by Dr. Seabury as a renewed assurance 
of what he had already understood, and of what he knew the 
Connecticut Clergy were already aware of. But, consider- 
ing his former residence in Scotland, and his former asso- 
ciations with the Church there, it seems hardly Sages that 
Dr. Seabury then for the first time learned of the existence 
and validity of its Episcopal succession. vr eel it cer- 
tainly does not seem that he thought himself bound by the 
Connecticut instructions to resort to Scotland; and it cer- 
tainly is proved that Dr. Routh suggested that resort; and 
the reader, if he is curious enough to consult Dean Burgon’s 
account of the matter will at least find it most interesting and 
instructive, and may determine the questions raised accord-— 
¥ ing to his own judgment.” ‘ 


Why then, in view of the above evidence which was available to 
both Drs. Beardsley and Perry, were they so dogmatic in refusing to 
allow any credit to Dr. Routh in Seabury’s going to Scotland for 
consecration? Because they were both befogged by the famous Fogg 
letter. This letter was written under date of July 14, 1783 (one 
week after Seabury landed in England) by the Reverend Daniel Fogg 
of Pomfret, Connecticut, to the Reverend Samuel Parker of Boston 
(later bishop of Massachusetts), which letter Perry rescued from 


the Parker papers about to be burned. The last paragraph of the 


“The clergy have even gone so far as to instruct Dr. 
Seabury, if none of the regular Bishops of the Church of 
England will ordain him, to go down to Scotland and receive 
ordination from a nonjuring Bishop. . . .” 


It can be admitted at once: first, that the Connecticut clergy 
knew of the existence of the Scottish Episcopal Church’®; second, 
that they believed the Scottish orders were valid; and third, that they 


For this letter in full, see HISTORICAL MAGAZINE, Vol. I] (June, 


1933) p. 31. 

_ But, as we shall see later, Bishop Charles Rose of Scotland refused to par- 
a ticipate in Seabury’s consecration, stating, among other reasons: “It is a great | 
> question with me if the Clergy (of Connecticut) knew that _ was an Episcopal hk 


Church in Scotland.” 
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rape that Seabury should be instructed to go there for consecration 


_ had instructed Dr. Seabury if he could not obtain consecra- 


if he failed in his mission in England. 
But the plain fact is that Seabury never received any instructions 


to go to Scotland for consecration, and this is so overwhelmingly evi- 


dent from his letters to the Connecticut clergy and from the letters 
of the Scottish bishops to one another, that it is now beyond dispute 
to any impartial student. Moreover, it is the opinion of Dr. W. J. 
Seabury, the bishop’s great-grandson and biographer : 


“It is very difficult to reconcile the expressions in Dr. 
Seabury’s letters to Connecticut, in reference to his application 
to the Scottish Bishops, with a consciousness on his part of 
an obligation to follow instructions already received to resort 
to Scotland in case of his failure in England. Mr. Fogg’s 
letter, above quoted, plainly asserts that the Connecticut Clergy 


tion in England to seek it in Scotland: yet Dr. Seabury repeat- 

edly submits the question of such procedure to the Connecticut 

Clergy, as if he had received no instructions. Either the in- 

structions had not in fact been communicated to him, although 

the Convention ordered that they should be; or he had not _ 
: remembered them; or he thought that the members of the 
Convention ought to have another and later opportunity of 
expressing their will if it had remained unchanged." 


a From the context of the letters, however, the second and _ third 


possibilities are pretty clearly ruled out, and the first was the true 
state of the case, namely, “the instructions in fact had not been com- 
municated to him.’’ It must be remembered that he was not present 
at the convention which designated him as one of their candidates for 
the episcopate (Leaming being the other), and the secretary (the Rev- 
erend Abraham Jarvis) was delegated to communicate the convention’s 
actions to him and to arrange all details. 

Mr. Middleton, Dr. Routh’s biographer, makes use of Volumes 
I and II of HISTORICAL MAGAZINE in writing his chapter on 


“Dr. Routh and the American Church.” We are mystified as to 


why he did not use Volume III (1934) which contains all known 
extant letters of Dr. Seabury during this period and several of the 
Scottish bishops never before published. They would have proved 
to the hilt one part of his case, i. e., that Seabury never received any in- 
structions to go to Scotland. These letters prove beyond a doubt 
that Seabury went to Scotland on his own judgment and _ responsi- 
bility, fortified by the opinions of friends in England, but without any 
instructions from the Connecticut clergy having been received by him; 


MV. J. Seabury, “Memoir of Bishop Seabury,” pp. 223-24. 
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and, further, that three of the Scottish bishops agreed to consecrate him 
without his having any such instructions from the Connecticut clergy, 
and the fourth bishop, Charles Rose, refused to participate in the con- 
secration because he had none. 

Seabury had not been in England a month before he realized 
that he might never be consecrated by the English bishops. By Octo- 
ber, 1783, he was almost convinced of it and had already canvassed 
the possibilities of consecration elsewhere. The three other channels 
were: (1) the Danish bishops; (2) the English Non-Jurors; (3) 
the Scottish bishops. It was probably well before the end of the 
year 1783 that he had been set straight by Routh as to all of them: 
the first channel was invalid; the second irregular; the third absolutely 
sound and free from contestibility. 

The first hints of what was in his mind should he be refused 
by the English bench are found in his letter to the Reverend Jere- 
miah Leaming, dated London, October 20, 1783.'° After summarizing 
the objections made by the archbishops, he writes: os gs 

To these objections I have made the best reply I could 
and the Abp of Cant. has answered me that he will consult the 

Crown Lawyer, & the Bench of Bishops when they come to 

town in November: So that I suppose I shall know the final de- 

termination about Christmas. This determination I think will 
be against me. Indeed I have been so persuaded that I should 
not proceed in the way proposed, ever since my return from 

Scotland, that had I not thought it my duty to examine & 

see whether there was no other possible chance of obtaining 

that Episcopate which is so absolutely necessary for the exist- 
ence of our Church, in the States of America, I should cer- 
tainly have returned to you with Capt. Coupar. 


After urging that they find out if the State of Connecticut had any 
objection to him or any one else coming there as a bishop, which was 
one of the major obstacles raised by the archbishops, he goes on to say, 


If they think that an improvident plan, they must let me 
know whether they can give me positive assurances of a de- 
cent support from the Churches there, & what that support 
would certainly amount to—because should the Non-Jurors or 
any foreign bishop be applied to, I could expect no support 
from the Society [the S. P. G.], or any other way from hence. 


The Connecticut clergy met in Wallingford on January 13, 1784, 
to consider the matter, appointed a committee consisting of Leaming, 
Jarvis, and Bela Hubbard, to consult with the state authorities, and .. 


12For the letter in full, see HISTORICAL MAGAZINE, III., 163-65. 7 
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this committee wrote Seabury under date of February 5, 1784, —a 
he did not reply to it until April 30th, it must not have reached him 
until shortly before that date. In the meantime, he appears to have 
entered into negotiations with the Scottish bishops, which he now 
ceased to push because of the favorable news from the civil authorities 
in Connecticut to the effect that they would not object to a bishop in 
their midst. 

On May 24th, 1784, he wrote Jarvis, the secretary of the Connecti- 
cut convention, from London.’* Why should he ask for instructions 
about going to Scotland if he had already received them? 


But if I had the Act of your State which you refer to 
in your letter, I should be able to bring the matter to a crisis, 
& it would be determined one way or the other. And as it is 
attended with uncertainty whether I shall succeed here, I have 
in two or three letters to Mr. Leaming, requested to know, 
whether in case of failure here, it would be agreeable to 
the Clergy in Connecticut that I should apply to the Nonjuring 
Bps. in Scotland, who have been sounded & declare their 

_ readiness to carry the business into Execution. I hope to 
receive Instructions on this head by the next arrival, & in the 
mean time must watch actions as they rise. 4 anf 


On June 26, 1784, he wrote again to Jarvis: 


I have had opportunities of consulting some very re- 
-spectable clergymen in this matter, and their invariable opin-— 
ion is, that should I be disappointed here, where the business 
has been so fairly, candidly, and honorably pursued, it would 
become my duty to obtain Episcopal consecration wherever 
it can be had, and that no exception could be taken here 
at my doing so. The Scotch succession was named. It was 
said to be equal to any succession in the world, &c. There 
I know consecration may be had. But with regard to this 
matter, I hope to hear from you in answer to a letter I 
wrote to Mr. Leaming, I think in April. Should I receive 
any instructions from the clergy of Connecticut, I shall attend 
to them; if not, I shall act according to the best advice I can 
get, and my own judgment." 


Vat 


Having received no instructions one way or another from the 
Connecticut clergy, and determined to wait no longer in view of the 
_ break-down in the English plan, Seabury wrote Dr. Myles Cooper from 
_ London on August 31st, 1784, asking him to take up the negotia- 
tions with the Scottish bishops where they had been left off :"° 

13Hist. Mag., III., 171-173, for letter in full. ee 


14Hist. Mag., III., 173-74. 
19Hist. Mag., III., 179-81. — 
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I have been for some time past, and yet am, in daily 
expectation of hearing from Connecticut, but (there) have 
been no late arrivals, nor will I wait for any provided I hear 
any favorable account from you, but shall hold myself in 
readiness to set off for the North at twenty-four hours’ notice. 
With regard to myself, it is not my fault that I have not done it 
before, but I thought it my duty to pursue the plan marked 
out for me by the clergy of Connecticut, as long as there 
was any probable chance of succeeding. That probably [proba- 
bility] is now at an end, and I think myself at liberty to pursue 
such other scheme as shall insure to them a valid Episcopacy, 
and such I take the Scotch Episcopacy to be in every sense bi 
of the word; and such I know the clergy of Connecticut con- — 
sider it, and have always done so; but the connection that has | 
always subsisted between them and the Church of England, © 
and the generous support they have hitherto received from | 

that Church, naturally led them, though no longer a part of — 

the British dominions, to apply to that Church in the first in- 
stance for relief in their spiritual necessity. 


According to the above statement the clergy of Connecticut had 
one plan for him to follow—consecration by the English bishops. That 
plan having failed, he thought himself “at liberty to pursue such other 
scheme as shall insure to them a valid Episcopacy.” Nothing here 
about being instructed by his brethren in Connecticut to seek conse- 
cration in Scotland if he failed in England. He knows, to be sure, 
that the Connecticut clergy considered the Scottish episcopate to be 
perfectly valid, but for all that he is very uneasy about the step he is 
to take because the Connecticut clergy had expressed no opinion about 
it to him, as the portion of the letter we now quote will show. One 
week later, September 7, 1784, and only a little more than two months 
before his consecration, in a long letter to Jarvis from London,'* he con- 
fesses that having had “no approbation of such a step from the Cont 
Clergy,” he fears they might not receive him as their bishop. It must 
be remembered that this letter was written to the secretary of the Con- 
necticut convention, and was virtually an official report. 


And as all chance of succeeding here was at an end, I _ 
thought myself justifiable in endeavoring to introduce :nto 
Connecticut, a valid and clear Episcopacy from another quar- 
ter. I therefore wrote to Scotland, to try to renew a treaty 
which had proceeded pretty far when I received the Act you sent 
me. But as this Act made so great an impression on the 
Abp. & he appeared so confident of carrying the point, 
I thought it my duty to abide the issue, & so the Scotch 
treaty was suspended. This I find has given some umbrage 
16Hist. Mag., ITI., 175-179. 
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there, but I hope to get over it, & expect to bene from them 
7 in a short time. On this subject I wrote several times, last 
winter & spring, to you and Mr Leaming & hoped to have 
received some directions before this time, but have been dis- 
appointed. I have therefore acted on my own judgient, & on 
such advice as I could get here. I have consulted several 
American & English clergymen, & two lay members of the 
Society. They all without exception concurred in my senti- 
ments, & urged me to pursue the scheme. The event will 
depend on my next letters from Edinburgh. One embarrass- 
ment, even should they consent to renew the treaty, I fear. I 
have no approbation of such a step from the Cont Clergy, nor 
any assurance that they will receive sucha Bp. But this I must 
try to get over should it be made an objection. (Italics ours). 


. Nothing could be clearer from the above than that the view 
that the Connecticut clergy were responsible for, and are to be credited 
with, the plan for Seabury to go to Scotland for consecration, if he 
failed in his efforts in England, is another historical myth. Moreover, 
some of them (the convention’s committee probably), if Fogg stated 
truly the intentions of the convention, are responsible for needless 
delay in Seabury’s consecration and for unnecessary anxiety on Sea- 
bury’s mind and heart by not informing him before he sailed from 
New York what those intentions were, should he fail in England. 
If he had known what Fogg says he was supposed to have been told, 
Seabury probably would have gone through with the original negotia- 
tions with the Scottish bishops and not allowed them to drop out of con- 
scientious adherence to a plan which was presented to him without 
any such alternative as the Connecticut convention, according to Fogg, 
intended. Even Seabury’s repeated requests for instructions in the 
face of the probable failure of the English scheme and the optimistic pos- 
sibilities of consecration at Scottish hands went unheeded. There was 
evidently gross mismanagement or inexcusable delay on the Connecticut 
end. Only Seabury’s dogged perseverance, courage, and good judg- 
ment, coupled with the sound advice and hearty support of Dr. Routh 
and Seabury’s other English and American friends in England, to- 
gether with the magnanimity of the three Scottish bishops who forgave 
the suspension of the first negotiations and waived the lack of any 
express approval by the Connecticut convention, saved the day. For 
it is to be noted as our final piece of evidence, that Bishop Charles 
Rose, dour and irascible from bitter persecution, refused to participate 
in Seabury’s consecration because he had no recommendation to the 
Scotch bishops from the Connecticut clergy. This new evidence was 
discovered in the Aberdeen archives within the last ten years and pub- 
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lished for the first time in HISTORICAL MAGAZINE." Rose 
was miffed, first of all, because Seabury following instructions, had 
sought consecration at the hands of the English bishops first, treating 
the Scotch bishops as second fiddle. ‘Had he succeeded in England,” 
says Rose, “he would never sought (sic) after the Bp* of Scotland.” 
Rose was writing to Bishop Petrie and after quoting that portion of 
Seabury’s letter to Cooper which the latter had relayed to the bishops, - _ 
and which we have already quoted above, he states: 


“Now, if the Clergy of Connecticut had always looked 

upon Scottish Episcopacy as Valid why did not D* Seabury get 
a recommendation to the Scotch Bishops, as well as to the Eng- 
lish, nay rather to them, than to the English, for you see he 
has failed in England. . It is a great question with me if 
the Clergy know that there was an Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land. Besides we have nothing but his ipse Dixit for all he 
says, and the only recommendation he has is D™ Cooper and his 
own.” 


This letter was dated October 26, 1784—only twenty days before 
Seabury’s consecration. It was not his fault, as we have seen, that 
he did not have a recommendation from the Connecticut clergy to the 
Scottish bishops. In view of the Fogg letter and in view of Seabury’s 
repeated requests for instructions in the turn events were taking, this 
lack of a recommendation from the Connecticut clergy was the fault 
of their convention or the convention’s committee. For it must be 
remembered that the convention had met again at Wallingford on 
January 13, 1784, to deliberate on ways and means of overcoming 
Seabury’s difficulties with the English bench and ministry. Why did 
not the convention take the opportunity to instruct him then, or to re- 
peat its previous instructions, that he should go to Scotland if the 
English plan failed? In the committee’s reply to Seabury under date 
of February 5, 1784, there is no hint of this alternative. 

. definite conclusions can now be reached in this matter: 

1. The commonly held view that the Connecticut clergy and their 
convention were responsible for, and are to be credited with, Seabury’s 
going to Scotland to receive episcopal orders, is another historical 
myth. Whatever their directions were in the matter, he never re- 
ceived them until too late to do more than to encourage him in the 
step he already had under way for bringing the episcopate to Con- 
necticut. 

The Churchman’s Magazine, Vol. III, 1806, page 276, which had 
previously published some of the Seabury letters, states that there 


17V ol. ITI (1934), pp. 234-261. Rose’s letter is on pp. 239-41, 
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: was a letter from the clergy of Connecticut instructing Seabury to pro- 
- ceed to Scotland for consecration. Although Abraham Jarvis, secre- 
tary of the convention in 1783 which elected Seabury, was himself 
- the bishop of Connecticut at the time this volume of the above maga- 
zine appeared, the letter was not published and has never been dis- 

7 covered. But by piecing together the surviving evidence at our com- 
— we can assess this statement pretty accurately and it will not 


bear the weight of “instructing Seabury to go to Scotland for conse- 
cration.”” 

On October 14, 1784, from London, exactly one month before his 
consecration, Seabury wrote the primus of the Church in Scotland, 


Right Revd. Sir, Te 


Three days ago [October 11th] I was made happy by the 
receipt of a letter from my friends in Edinburg, inclosing one 
from you to the Rev? Mr. John Allan, signifying the consent 
of the Bishops in Scotland to convey, through me, the bless- _ 
ing of a free, valid and purely ecclesiastical Episcopacy to the — 
Western world... . 

I propose, through the favor of God’s good providence, _ 
to be at Aberdeen by the 10th of November, and shall there 
wait the convening of the Bishops who have so humanely taken _ 
this matter under their management. . hepa 


Under date of January 5, 1785, from London, Dr. Seabury, now a 
bishop, wrote Leaming, Jarvis and Hubbard, the committee of the 
Connecticut convention :'* 


It is with great pleasure that I now inform you, that my 
business here is perfectly completed in the best way that I have 
been able to transact it. Your letter, and also a letter from Mr. 
Leaming, which accompanied the act of your Legislature, cer- 
tified by Mr. Secretary Wyllys, overtook me at Edinburgh, in 
my journey to the North, and not only gave me great satisfac- 
tion, but were of great service to me. 

I met with a very kind reception from the Scotch Bishops, 


who having read and considered such papers as I laid before ” . 


them, consisting of the copies of my original letters and tes- 
timonial, and of your subsequent letters, declared themselves 
perfectly satisfied, and said they conceived themselves called 
upon, in the course of God’s Providence, without any regard 
to any human policy, to impart a pure, valid and free Episcopacy 
to the western world. . 


Note the sequence of events. On October 11, 1784, Seabury re- 


19Hist. Mag., III., 188-90. ie 
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ceived information that the Scottish bishops had consented to conse- 
crate him. Between that date and November 10th, when he arrived in 
Aberdeen, a letter from the Connecticut convention’s committee, to- 
gether with a letter from Leaming enclosing a certified copy of the 
act of the Connecticut legislature insuring the rights of all denomina- 
tions, “overtook me at Edinburgh, in my journey to the North,” ob- 
viously on his way to Aberdeen. The date he received these last 
named communications from Connecticut must have been nearer No- 
vember 10th than October 14th. The news from home was reassur- 
ing. What was this news? 

The answer is to be found in “The Minute Book” of the college 
of bishops in Scotland, giving an account of Dr. Seabury’s conse- 
cration in great detail.2° The consecration had been set for Sunday, 
November 14th, 1784, and the day before (Saturday), the three con- 
secrators “convened at Aberdeen, where Dr. Seabury met them and 
laid before them the following letters and papers.” The first four and 
the seventh were those which had already been submitted to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the English bishops: (1) an attested copy 
of a letter from the clergy of Connecticut to the archbishop of York; 
(2) a copy of the letter from the clergy of New York to both arch- 
bishops; (3) a testimonial from the clergy of Connecticut and New 
York; (4) the letter from the committee of the clergy in Connecticut 
concerning the attitude of the legislative leaders towards the Episcopal 
Church and its bishop, if one should come to reside there; (7) the 
last item was a certified copy of the above-mentioned act of the Con- 
necticut legislature. A copy of this act, but not a certified one, had 
been presented to the archbishop of Canterbury. The certified copy 
had only reached Seabury at Edinburgh on his way to Aberdeen. 

Items five and six are of immediate concern to us, and we shall 
italicize the words of special interest to this paper: 


“(5) A letter from the Committee of Convention in Con- 
necticut to Dr. Seabury, amongst other things, signifying their 
reliance on his zeal and fortitude to prosecute the affair in such 
way as he can, and begging he will remember that, however 
glad they shall be to see him, and wish speed to the oppor- 
tunity that may enable them to bid him a happy welcome, 
yet that his coming as a Bishop will only prevent its being an 
unhappy meeting. (6) A letter from Mr. Jarvis, Secretary 
of the Committee, to Dr. Seabury, accompanying the above let- 
ter, wherein Mr. Jarvis says, you may depend upon it you will 
be kindly treated in this State, let your ordination come from 
what quarter it will.” 


20H. G. Batterson, “A Sketch Book of the American Episcopate”, (1884), pp. 
22-34, where it is reprinted. 
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In view of the above, we submit that the following is clear: first, 
that Dr. Seabury had no letter of recommendation from the Connecti- 
cut clergy or their convention to the Scottish bishops themselves ; they 
were, fortunately, big enough to waive that and accept those to York 
and Canterbury. Second, only by a euphemism can such phrases as 
that the Connecticut convention’s committee signified “their reliance on 
his zeal and fortitude to prosecute the affair in such way as he can,” 
and “you may depend upon it you will be kindly treated in this State, 
let your ordination come from what quarter it will,” be called instruc- 
tions. Even at this late date, the Connecticut clergy did not instruct 
Dr. Seabury to go to Scotland. They merely said: “Use your own 
judgment, but get episcopal ordination somewhere, and we will stand 

back of you.” 

For ourselves, we do not quarrel with the nature of their counsel. 
although it came too late in the day in view of all the circumstances and 
of Seabury’s repeated calls for it. And it does not affect our thesis 
that Seabury did not receive any instructions from the Connecticut clergy 
to go to Scotland for episcopal orders. Their counsel, when it came. 
merely encouraged him on the last lap of the journey already begun on 
his own responsibility, and which he was in honor bound to finish by his 
own commitments. He now, at long last, had no fears that the Con- 
necticut clergy might refuse to receive him as their bishop; neither 
would he have had to have any such fears if he had gone to Denmark 
or to the surviving English nonjurors, which, God be praised, he did 
not do. 

2. There is no good reason to question that Dr. Routh advised 
Seabury against consecration at the hands of the Danish bishops and 
urged upon him “the unimpeachable claims of the Scottish episcopate.” 

3. Seabury’s character and personality, in view of the evidence 
now available, stand out in even greater relief. It is now clear that he 
sought Scottish consecration on his own responsibility and without 
benefit of counsel or directions from his Connecticut colleagues. Ex- 
cept for the counsel and encouraging help of. English and American 
advisers in England, he carried the project through single-handed. 
Without any recommendations to the Scottish bishops from the Con- 
necticut clergy and against the machinations of the Reverend Dr. Smith 
and the malicious Seller letter,2* he won over the three necessary bish- 
ops of the Scottish episcopate. Concerning Seabury Bishop Skinner 
of Aberdeen wrote Bishop Petrie :** 


21For this letter in full, see Hist. Mag. III., 241-243. 
22Hist. Mag., IIl., 245-46. 
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DR. ROUTH AND DR. SEABURY 


“He seems to be truly Pious in his Sentiments, fair 
open & candid in his Disposition, & without any of that Du- 
y plicity, which too often marks the Characters of those, who 
. . . ” 
have much to do with this designing World. 


2 Writing to the Primus, Bishop Kilgour, who was wavering un- 


ve 


der the Smith and Seller attack, Skinner said :*° 


“In a word I cannot help considering the whole of this 

! intelligence as a mean and silly artifice of some enemy to Dr. 
Seabury who secretly envies us the introducing such a worthy 
man into America, in the character of a Bishop, a character 
Tam fully satisfied he is in every way qualified to support with 
‘ honour to himself and all concerned with him. For if there 


be truth and candour in man I honestly declare I think it isin 


Seabury.” 


4. The magnanimity of the three Scottish bishops, and especially 
the sturdy championship of Dr. Seabury by Bishop Skinner, is praise- 
worthy. They were willing to forgive any slight involved in the sus- 
pension of the original negotiations and to forego the lack of specific 
recommendations of Seabury to them by the Connecticut clergy. They 
were able to separate the wheat from the chaff, to perceive the reality of 
the issues involved, and having seen, to act. 


In conclusion something more needs to be said of Dr. Routh 
and his prodigious learning. He was a devoted member of the Church 
of England and is entitled to be called “England’s grand old man.” 
Born September 18, 1755, he died in his 100th year, December 22, 1854. 

When he was thirty-three years old (1788), he issued a prospectus 
of what was to be his magnum opus, Reliquiae Sacrae. Its aim was 
to bring together and edit the shorter works and fragments of the 
Fathers of the second and third centuries. The first two volumes ap- 
peared in 1814, twenty-six years after the issue of the prospectus, when 
the editor was fifty-nine. In that year Dr. Samuel Parr declared: 
“No such work had appeared in England for a century.” 

Routh dedicated the work to the bishops and presbyters of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church when it was still feeble and still in need of 
encouragement. The bishops were delighted. Dr. Gleig, bishop of 
Brechin, wrote: “In my opinion it is the greatest honour that has been 
done to us since the death of Queen Anne.” 

Alexander Jolly, bishop of Moray, who as a young man | 


*8Hist. Mag., 243-45. 
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the book at the consecration of Samuel Seabury, wrote: “To the shat- 
tered Remains of the Episcopal Church in Scotland no Compliment 
could be greater or more consolatory.” 

John Skinner, now the aged bishop of Aberdeen, champion and 
one of the three consecrators of Seabury, declared he could “say with 
truth, that though he had spent 50 years in the Service of our humble 
Church, he had never till now had the pleasure of seeing its Servants 
so highly distinguished as by the pen of the venerable Author of Feli- 
quiae Sacrae.” 

In 1815 the third volume was published ; in 1818, the fourth. A new 
edition of the four volumes came out in 1846. Not until 1848, sixty years 
after the appearance of the prospectus and when Routh was in his 94th 
year, was the work completed by the publication of the fifth volume. 

Dr. Routh, president of Magdalen from 1791 to 1854, must surely 
rank as one of the most remarkable and interesting of all Oxford figures. 
As a patristic scholar he had a European reputation. Largely through 
him the Scottish Episcopal Church was brought out of its place of 
hiding. He was a friend and advocate of reunion with the Eastern Or- 
thodox Church. The American Church must be forever grateful that 
i to him the future first American bishop, Dr. Seabury, turned for sound 
: advice in the establishment of a “free, valid and purely ecclesiastical 
episcopacy.” Surely a remarkable career ! fh. 
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_ EDWARD RANDOLPH WELLES: 1830-1888 ‘oan 


By Edward Randolph Welles, 11. 


DWARD RANDOLPH WELLES, second son of Gardner 
Welles, M. D., and Paulina Fuller Welles, was born on January 
10th, 1830, at Waterloo, Seneca County, New York. His father, 

who came from an old Church family in Connecticut, was a physician of 
wide reputation for professional skill and good judgment, was one of 
the curators of Geneva Medical College, and took high rank in the 
medical societies to which he belonged. His mother was a native of 
Massachusetts. 

Edward received his early education at the Waterloo Academy, 
where he had the good fortune to find himself one of a group of students 
conspicuous for their intellectual ambition and scholarly enthusiasm. 
After being graduated first in his year, he entered the sophomore class 
at Hobart College in 1847 and received his degree in 1850. 

Not long after leaving Hobart he entered the office of a promi- 
nent lawyer at Waterloo to study law, having first expressed the opinion : 
“that whatever life work he might finally undertake, it would do him 
no harm to study the science of law for a while.” At the end of a year 
of study, he informed his law teacher that, after much reflection upon 
the subject, his convictions of duty were impelling him to give himself 
to the ministry of the Church. That lawyer later recorded his opinion 
of young Welles by saying: ‘He was a model man in all the relations 
of life, quiet, peaceful, deliberate, self-poised, and firm in his convictions 
when formed.” 

Edward was not confirmed until some months after his decision to 
seek holy orders. It is, perhaps, an indication of the deliberation with 
which he faced the important decisions of his whole life. Having come 
to feel at twenty-one that God’s will was for him to dedicate his life 
to the sacred priesthood, he spent about nine months receiving confir- 
mation instructions from his rector, the Reverend Mr. Livermore. At 
the age of twenty-two, on March 7th, 1852, he was confirmed by Bishop 
De Lancey, of Western New York. 

In the autumn of 1852 he entered the family of the Hon. John Magee, 
a former member of Congress and prominent citizen of Bath, New 
York, as tutor to his children. On October Ist, 1853, he became a 
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candidate for holy orders. During that winter, in addition to his tutorial 
duties, he studied theology under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
then a professor of Hobart College, who had prepared many for the 
ministry, including Bishops Neely and Paret. 

Mr. Welles, in the summer of 1854, accepted the invitation of the 
Rt. Rev. William Mercer Green, bishop of Mississippi, to take charge 
of a select school for girls at Vicksburg. His holograph diary (in two 
volumes) covering the period of his journey from Waterloo to Vicks- 
burg and the two years spent at the latter city, is in the possession of 
the writer of this sketch. The young principal’s departure for his new 
charge was delayed for some weeks because of the prevalence of yellow 
fever in the South. When this scourge had subsided sufficiently to 
permit the opening of the school, he left his home on November 21st. 
He saw the Ohio state house in process of construction at Columbus. 
Leaving the railroad at Cincinnati, he made the remainder of the jour- 
ney by steamboat down the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers. Above 
Louisville the boat ran on to a sand bar and stuck fast. The men boarded 
a barge which was quickly brought alongside and thus lightened the 
steamer from the bar sufficiently to permit the boat to proceed. Seven 
miles below Cairo their boat again struck a bar and remained fast for 
so many hours that finally the passengers found it necessary to transfer 
to another steamer. Edward was delighted to observe a flock of swans 
on the Mississippi, and surprised to find that the bill of fare included 
venison and opossum. 
Vicksburg was reached on December 4th. The school year opened 
auspiciously, if late. The diary records that on Christmas Day the 
parish church was decorated with ivy, arbor vitae, laurel, magnolia and 
cedar. Much of the diary is taken up with the writer’s reflections on 
the Christian religion and its implications and applications for men of 
his day. This note is especially apparent in the entries connected with 
the great holy days of the Christian Year, and shows that a full three 
vears before his ordination to the diaconate, the young man’s thoughts 
were largely occupied with religion. He notes that the Southern boys 
and young men celebrate Christmas “in the manner in which ‘Young 
America’ keep Independence Day at home. During the night of Christ- 
mas Eve and throughout the day there was the continual report of fire- 
arms in the principal streets of the city.” 
The hard times of 1837 are still apparent. There is no longer a 
bank in the city of Vicksburg and only one in the whole state of Mis- 
sissippi. 
The diary reveals the daily schedule of its author: “Rise in the 
morning at six; reading Scriptures and Devotions until seven; exercise, 
half an hour; breakfast at seven-thirty; school opens at eight-thirty ; 
half-an-hour’s exercise, walking, and lunch at twelve; school closes at 
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two-forty-five; dinner at three; study hour begins at five-thirty; after 
study hours proper: writing in journal, reading Psalms for the day or 
Proper Lessons, and Prayers.” 


“This week (in 1855) Jefferson Davis, the present United 
States Secretary of War, addressed the citizens of Vicksburg 
at Apollo Hall. The Hall was densely thronged. He is a man 
) of rather small stature, firmly knit and well proportioned, with 
an earnest, serious face, and an expression thoughtful, and, at 
this time, evidently care-worn. His manner is pleasingly calm 
and dignified. I should judge that he is about forty-five years 
of age. Davis spoke as the Counsel of the Administration, the 
friend and apologist of the vetoes and recommendations of the 
President. He spoke with earnestness and evident sincerity, 
but the requirements of his position were manifest in his argu- 
ment. In that portion of his speech referring to Cuba, Col. 
Davis labored to show that the policy of the Administration 
was entirely favorable to its acquisition. He concluded his 
speech (a very lame and unconvincing conclusion) with a vin- 
dication of the pro-slavery antecedents and determined policy 
of President Pierce and his Cabinet.” 


L 

F - The future bishop took frequent occasion at Vicksburg to culti- 
; vate his love of horses and to exercise his ability as a rider. During 
; his summer vacation at Waterloo, he spent three weeks in September, 
1855, as “one of a sporting party, walking and camping in northern 
New York. We had a glorious time: hunted deer and fished.” 

On his journey back to Vicksburg that autumn, one of his fellow 
passengers on the steamboat from St. Louis proved to be Bishop Hop- 
kins of Vermont. The impression which the bishop of Vermont made 
on a complete stranger, and recorded at the time, is worth repeating : 


“The Bishop was very affable and we all enjoyed his 
society. He was very fond of music and on one or two occasions 
assisted in a quartette. Often in conversation the Bishop al- 
luded to the distinctive differences of our Church, always speak- 
ing in a firm but mild and un-authoritative manner. His man- 
ner, equally with his words, was calculated to leave a favorable 
impression upon the minds of those who have been inclined to 
regard Bishops as ministers who unrighteously ‘lord it over 
God’s heritage’. His personal appearance was very prepossess- 
ing and his presence peculiarly pleasing. On Sunday morning 
the Bishop read service and preached in the Ladies’ Cabin 
to an attentive congregation. There were about six Church 
people on board and with the kind assistance of our musical 
friends we chanted all the anthems and hymns except the Te 
Deum. The Discourse of the Bishop related to the duties of 
a holy life, and was admirable in manner and matter. When 
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ning he laughingly replied ‘that the steamer Crystal Palace 
was not in his diocese, but if no good Methodist or Pres- 
byterian brother was on board, he would do his duty as a 


dred deaths from the fever in the city that summer. Four of these were 
clergymen. 

The literary hunger of the young man is evident in many places 
in the diary. One page records the arrival of The Weekly Times from 
the East in which the were 4 editor reviews Longfellow’s latest work: 
“The Song of Hiawatha.” “Compared with Evangeline the inferiority 
of Hiawatha is palpable and upon the whole the critic concludes that 
it is an experiment and a failure. I have not read the ‘Song of Hia- 
watha’, but hope to read it, if copies of it ever reach Vicksburg.” 

Mr. Welles enjoyed marked success in his work as principal of 
the school and formed many enduring friendships in Vicksburg. Yet 
those were days of much political excitement, and the relations of 
North and South were increasingly strained. It was at this period 
that he found it necessary to issue a printed circular letter to vindicate 
himself against a bitter, not to say scurrilous, article in a Vicksburg 
paper, based upon a casual remark he had let fall in company, to which 
the editor chose to apply a political construction. The letter shows a 
manliness and courage in expressing some opinions not popular in that 
latitude, especially on the repeal of the “Missouri Compromise”, which 
even surprised some of his friends, but which, after all, thus early 
showed the stuff of which he was made, that enabled him to “stand 
like an anvil” amid the strife of tongues in the days of his episcopate. 
In the summer of 1856 he returned to Waterloo. When the new 
Deveaux College at Suspension Bridge, New York, opened in May, 
1857, he became one of its teachers, a post he occupied until Sep- 
tember, 1858. On December 20th, 1857, he was ordained deacon by 
Bishop De Lancey in Trinity Church, Geneva. During his diaconate, 
besides his college duties at Deveaux, he officiated regularly at the 
churches in Lewiston, Suspension Bridge, and Lockport. 

On Christmas Day, 1857, the few Churchmen of Red Wing, Minne- 
sota, met to form some sort of organization for future church work. 
At this meeting A. B. Hawley, M. D., a classmate and friend of the 
Reverend Edward Randolph Welles at Hobart, strongly urged that Mr. 
Welles be invited to come out to help them build up a parish. In June, 
1858, Mr. Welles travelled to Red Wing to survey ‘he opportunities 
which the invitation presented. At this time Red ‘Ving was but a 


. yellow fever still in town and that there had been about two hun- 


the request to preach was mentioned to him on Saturday eve- _ 


On arrival in Vicksburg Mr. Welles learned that there were cases 
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hamlet on the banks of the Mississippi, and Minnesota but a missionary 
field, a part of the vast territory under the jurisdiction of Bishop Kemper. 
After full consideration Mr. Welles accepted the invitation of the Red 
Wing group to share in their pioneer task. 

He returned to New York state, was ordained priest by Bishop 
De Lancey on September 12th, 1858, and on October 3rd commenced 
his work in the new field. He started from scratch; no foundations 
in the form of a mission station existed. At once he took the proper 
steps for the organization of a parish and on October 26th the parish 
of Christ Church came into being. The parish numbered seven com- 
municants only, all of whom, save one, were women. For a year services 
were held in a rented hall. In the meantime a large lot, magnificently 
situated as later years have proved, was secured. <A church, costing 
$3,000, was built, which, as a free church, was consecrated November 
29, 1859: the first church consecrated by Bishop Whipple. 

In less than a decade the congregation outgrew this edifice. It was 
removed to the rear of the large lot, to be used as a parish house, and 
on June 24, 1869, the corner-stone of the present church was laid. The 
church, seating six hundred or more, was completed at a cost of $24,000. 
When it was ready for occupancy there remained an unpaid debt of 
$8,000. Having raised and paid towards it $16,000, all the members 
of the parish felt that they must now, for a time, rest upon their oars. 
With this feeling, arrangements were made with the bishop, not for 
a consecration, but for an opening service. At a vestry meeting held 
a few days before the time appointed for that service, after the con- 
clusion of the business for which it was called, Dr. Welles in his quiet 
way suggested: “Is it not possible for us to provide, in some form, for 
this $8,000 of debt, so that the church can be consecrated?” Not a mem- 
ber of the vestry had any faith in a movement of the sort. All believed 
that a “breathing spell” was a necessity, and so expressed themselves. 
Yielding, however, to his wishes, and perhaps unconsciously imbibing a 
little of his faith, it was determined to make the effort, yet with the 
feeling that the task was well nigh hopeless. In this effort, Dr. Welles, 
in person, co-operated, and to the surprise of all, Dr. Welles excepted, 
in less than two days the unpromising task became an accomplished 
tact. 


Almost at the beginning of his ministry at Red Wing, Mr. Welles 
inaugurated a daily service (December 5, 1859) and a weekday parish 
school. These, together with his incessant pastoral calling and the 
vigorous parish organizations which he instituted, formed the basis for 
the solid, steady growth of Christ Church. During the sixteen years 
of his rectorship he baptized 577, presented 263 for confirmation, and 
built the parish from seven to 192 communicants. Annual contributions 
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for outside purposes grew from $11.25 to $1,198.82. His work during 
those years was not confined to his parish; he was active in the diocese 
and above all was an ardent missionary. The surrounding country was 
untouched by the Church, so he established eleven mission stations (at 
Wabasha, Lake City, St. John’s, Cannon Falls, Belle Creek, Wells Creek, 
Wacouta, Frontenac, Florence, Zumbrota, and Pine Island). During 
these years, and in part at least under supervision, parishes were or- 
ganized and churches erected at Wabasha, Lake City, Canon Falls, Belle 
Creek, Zumbrota, and Pine Island, and a church built at Frontenac. 

In 1860 Dr. Welles married Miss Mary Sprague of Fredonia, New 
York. They had two sons (Rev. Edward Sprague Welles and the Rev. 
Canon Samuel Gardner Welles) and two daughters (Harriet, and 
Pauline: Mrs. Edward Nelson). 


wey 


On June 17, 1874, Dr. Welles, on the nomination of James de 


Koven of blessed memory, was elected bishop of Wisconsin. On the 
first ballot taken after his name was presented, he received the votes 


- 


of all the laity and 69 of the 72 clergy. He was quite overwhelmed by 
this totally unexpected event. The election came at a time of great 
personal anxiety, as his wife’s health was rapidly failing. She died 
on October 25th a few days before his consecration. 

Edward Randolph Welles turned from the grave of his lovely wife 
to the duties of the episcopate with a more intense and complete con- 
secration than would otherwise have been possible. During the next 
fourteen years he pursued the course of duty through frequent storms, 
with calm power and a heart ever at peace with God. Indeed, he came 
to Wisconsin at a time of storm and strife for the whole Church, for it 
was in that very year that a group had broken away to form the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church. 

The cathedral question came prominently before the American 
Church during the episcopate of Bishop Welles and he was largely iden- 
tified with it. In later years he was frequently invited by brother bishops 
to speak in their dioceses on the subject. He inherited an unfinished 
cathedral project begun by his predecessors: Bishop Kemper of saintly 
memory, and the short-lived Armitage. The cathedral matter had been 
raised in the diocesan council under Bishop Kemper in 1865. The 
council of 1868 memorialized the General Convention on the subject, 
asking for such legislation as would admit of the establishment of a 
cathedral in Milwaukee for the diocese of Wisconsin. General Con- 
vention passed the legislation necessary to give the diocese full authority 
to establish a cathedral and act upon the see principle. It was the first 
action ever taken by that body in this matter. 

For three years Bishop Welles maintained the situation as he found 
it. In 1877 a priest of the diocese ee a canon designed to super- 
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sede the see principle and cathedral organization. The proposed canon 
was not adopted, but while the bishop was in England attending the 
Lambeth Conference of 1878, twelve laymen of Milwaukee and their 
three rectors issued a public letter and a pamphlet attacking the bishop 
and opposing the cathedral scheme. These men represented a small, 
but articulate, minority in the diocese. Dr. de Koven wrote to the 
bishop telling him about the attack and assuring him that the vast 
majority of the clergy and laity would rally around the bishop as soon 
as he informed them what he wanted in regard to the cathedral. At 
the council held in November, 1878, an answer to the pamphlet of the 
three rectors was made by Dr. de Koven with the bishop’s knowledge 
and consent. It exposed the misquotations from history, and the malicious 
subtlety of the document. 

In February, 1879, the opposition from the three city parishes took 
the form of definite charges that “diversion of the General Mission Funds 
of the diocese was made to defray the expenses of the Cathedral staff 
and the necessary expenses of the Cathedral work.” In reply the bishop 
published in the diocesan paper a full statement of all the appropriations 
for twenty years past, showing conclusively that the funds had, during 
all that time, been appropriated in strict accordance with the direction 
of the Board of Missions. 

An amusing feature of the laymen’s letter was a very indefinite 
charge against the bishop concerning what he was going to do. The 
bishop frankly admitted that against such a charge he was not able to 
make a defence. 

The bishop now realized that his method of allowing the cathedral 
plan to develop itself by natural growth in practice, was no longer effec- 
tive. It was necessary to crystallize the cathedral ideal in formal legis- 
lation in order to preserve and strengthen it. So at the council of 1879 
the bishop, in an address marked by clear conviction and charitable re- 
straint, advocated and outlined specific legislation, after describing the 
need and purpose of a cathedral. It was the address of a true Christian 
pastor and missionary. Nevertheless, two priests and one layman in turn 
proposed various canons regarding the cathedral which would have 
destroyed its essential purposes and principles. In the interests of 
peace, the bishop chose a representative committee of fourteen to study 
the conflicting proposals, and, if possible, make recommendations to 
the next annual council which would product the desired results har- 
moniously. This was the critical point of what in those days was so 
often called “the cathedral war’. The bishop undoubtedly could at 
the 1879 council have secured the passage of his cathedral legislation, 
but he preferred to wait until such passage could be accomplished with 
a minimum of strife. 


aoe The canon reported and proposed by the Committee of Fourteen 
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at the council of 1880 was tabled, and no action resulted in 1881. At 

the council of 1882 the bishop in his address made a full review of the 

subject of the cathedral from 1865 to that date. The Committee on 

Constitution and Canons presented legislation regarding the cathedral 


: agreeable to the bishop, and this was adopted. At the close of the coun- 
: cil the bishop thanked the clergy and laity for their fine spirit in the 
matter. 


A pleasing incident of the council of 1883 was a presentation to 
Bishop Welles of a pastoral staff from his clergy as a token of their 
loyalty and love, and a recognition by them of “the patience of his life 
and character as a tender and true father in God.” He used it regularly 
during the remaining years of his episcopate. 

In 1884, the tenth year of the bishop’s consecration, a Jubilee 
Service was held in the cathedral on All Saints Day, and the debt upon 
the cathedral and cathedral hall was extinguished. These mortgages 
had gone back to the year 1868. Then the diocese of Wisconsin had 
been a pioneer in cathedral action. At the time of the bishop’s Jubilee, 
17 dioceses and 6 missionary districts had formed cathedrals and 6 other 
dioceses had declared in favor of the system, making a total of 29 out 
of 60 dioceses and districts. 

The population of the diocese during the decade 1874-1884 had 
increased 9%, whereas the number of communicants had increased 45% 
(3,358 to 4,789). The number of parishes had grown from 80 to 108 and 
32 churches had been built. 

Bishop Welles, during the years of agitation about the cathedral, 
was quietly but effectively attending to the many other duties of his 
office. He was greatly concerned to deepen the devotion of his flock 
and to this end interested himself in retreats and parochial missions. 
He annually held a retreat for his clergy before Lent, and strongly 
advocated the holding of missions in the parishes of the dioceses. He 
instituted a daily celebration of the Holy Communion at the cathedral 
in 1879 and several other parishes followed this example. He culti- 
vated the missionary attitude of mind amongst the laity in season and 
out. He continued to promote and encourage the work of parish 
schools as he had done during his parish ministry. His influence in the 
schools of the diocese (Nashotah House, Racine College, Kemper Hall, 
Fond du Lac, and St. John’s, Delafield) deepened as the years passed. 
At Nashotah, he seemed to revive the genius and spirit of James Lloyd 
Breck. When Dr. de Koven died, the bishop took charge of Racine Col- 
lege for the time being. 

The bishop was firmly convinced that an essential part of the 
Church’s educational program was the use of the printed word. He 
was overjoyed when the Morehouse family opened a Church book 
store in Milwaukee for the sale of religious literature locally, and 
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through the Young Churchman Company (later the Morehouse Pub- 
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lishing Company; now the Morehouse-Gorham Co.) performed in- 
estimable service to the Church throughout the nation in the publication 
of Church books and magazines (notably “The Living Church”). His 
friendship with the members of the Morehouse family formed one 
of the happiest elements of his private life as a Bishop. 

At the Lambeth Conference of 1878 Bishop Welles spoke on be- 
half of sisterhoods. He felt keenly the need and usefulness of orders of 
women in the Church’s work. Later he welcomed the Sisters of St. 
Mary to work in his diocese, in spite of suspicion, scorn, and opposition. 

Two of his favorite diversions were driving a spirted team of horses, 
(he enjoyng racing another team on the road), and boating on the 
lake at Nashotah. He spent most of his summers at Nashotah, where 
he entertained fellow bishops, especially those from the “Catholic Belt’ 
(the dioceses in the states of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana). Some 
of the most interesting ecclesiastical conversations of that day took 
place in the bishop’s boat on the lake in the hearing of the bishop’s 
younger son who rowed the boat. 

The bishop was above all a pastor. He loved people; he con- 
stantly yearned to serve and save souls for our Lord. He possessed 
a deep sympathy for, and loyalty to, his clergy in all their trials. From 
his owns means, always slender, he frequently gave to relieve the 
needs of the clergy. But his love also went out to every man, woman, 
and child in his diocese. It was proverbial in the diocese that the 
bishop always remembered a face and never forgot a name. This fact 
assured his people that he bore them in his heart and prayers. A 
goodly proportion of his correspondence was with boys and girls. 

At the council of 1887 the bishop spoke at length on two im- 
portant subjects: attendance at celebrations of the Holy Communion 


for prayer, meditation, and worship; and the change of the name of the 
Church. He said in part: ; 


“The more frequent Celebrations of the Holy Communion 
attest a deeper appreciation of the Church’s precious doctrine 
of the Real Presence of our dear Lord, in the Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood. We cannot over-estimate the wondrous 
power of that great Sacrifice. We cannot, with our poor facul- 
ties, measure or rightly value the gift that is vouchsafed to the 
soul that devoutly and faithfully communicates. The highest 
act of worship on earth, the hour of special heartfelt devotion 
to the Incarnate God, is surely the time for us to make our 
prayers with a greatly quickened faith.” 


He also urged that the name of the Church he changed from 


_ “Protestant Episcopal” in order to manifest the Catholic nature of the 


Church of which we are members. Said he: “We are Catholics be- 
cause we are baptized into the Catholic Church.” 
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The work of Bishop Welles was now practically finished. His 
health began to fail after his fifty-eighth birthday, in January, 1888. 
A trip to Florida was prescribed, but when he undertook confirmation 
on his return, he had a relapse. Twice during Lent he tried to resume 
work, but to no avail. Friends in the diocese presented him with a 
purse to enable him to attend the Lambeth Conference of 1888, in the 
hopes that the sea voyage would prove beneficial. He attended some 
of the sessions of that conference, but his strength was ebbing. During 
his stay in London he was the guest of the archbishop of Canterbury 
at Lambeth Palace. He spent most of his time in England at Stuffyn- 
wood, a country estate in Derbyshire. While there, at the request of the 
bishop of Southwell, he administered confirmation for the last time, 
vested in cope and mitre. 

Bishop Welles, leaving his younger son to study at Oxford, sailed 
from England with his other son at the end of September, and reached 
his birthplace on October 8th utterly exhausted. He received the 
viaticum from his son and died on October 20th. His last words, after 
reciting the Nicene Creed, were: “In that faith I have lived; in that 
faith I die.” 

The train bearing his body reached Milwaukee at midnight on 
Tuesday, October 23rd. A great body of clergy and many of the laity 
met the train. The clergy, clad in cassock and biretta, bore the body, 
in relays, allowing no vehicle to be used. Through the streets, the dark 
robed procession made its way to the cathedral, where the bell was 
tolling its message over the sleeping city. Vested clergy maintained a 
watch by the body until the morning of the burial. 

On Thursday, October 25th, the early requiem was celebrated at 
seven o'clock by the bishop’s elder son at which about 200 made their 
communions. There was a second requiem at eight by the dean, and a 
third at nine by the bishop of Minnesota, at both of which services 
large numbers received. At eleven-thirty the long procession of bishops, 
clergy, and choristers entered the cathedral at the main door and pro- 
ceeded through the thronged nave to the chancel. At the high requiem 
the bishop of Springfield was celebrant, the bishop of Western Michigan 
was gospeller, and the bishop of Chicago was epistoler. The very service 
itself taught the Resurrection and gave testimony that the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, in prayer for living and departed, is the true comfort and solace 
of the Christian. The bishop of Indiana read the service at the grave, 
and Bishop Whipple pronounced the benediction. 

Thus, on the fourteenth anniversary of his consecration as a bishop 
in the Church of God, Edward Randolph Welles was buried, having 
fought a good fight, having finished his course, and having kept the 
faith. 
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By John Brett Langstaff 


The part played by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the pioneer- 


‘ing days of Columbia University calls for no apology and warrants no 


pride. It can be said without controversy that churchmen did more 
than other pioneers in the province of New York to launch the cause 
of advanced learning. How little the New Yorkers did and how late 
they did it in comparison with other colonial communities requires an 
explanation. 

It must be remembered that the natural harbour at the mouth 
of the Hudson afforded a valuable port for foreign shipping. Thus 
the rocky island of Manhattan, whose thin layer of soil made it for the 
most part unattractive to the farmer, found its inevitable destiny as a 
trading post. Unlike the settlers who sought to create homelands in 
other sections of America, those who pitched their tents or built their 
houses on the narrow island between the North and East rivers were 
bent on trade. 

Dutchmen of scholastic vision who had created an international 
seat of learning in their home town of Leyden could see small need for 
starting a similar university among temporary traders in New Amster- 
dam. When the English changed the name of the settlement to New 
York they did not alter the character of the inhabitants, who continued 
largely in the Dutch language to carry on their traditional commerce. 
A cultural influence, however, came to New York with the Huguenot 
refugees after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and also with cer- 
tain respectable folk who found life hard in Scotland and the north of 
Ireland. The French Protestant Church and the Protestant society of 
St. Patrick, as well as the society of St. Andrew, were early evidence 
of their stimulating presence in the city of shop-keepers. 

It was not until the beginning of the eighteenth century that any 
provision was suggested for the college that was one day to be Colum- 
bia. This was done in connection with a grant of land intended to 
establish the Anglican Church in the new British colony. The rector 
and wardens of Trinity Church waited on the erratic governor, Lord 
Cornbury, to learn what portion of this King’s Farm he wished set 
aside for the proposed college. 

Even at that date the dwellers on Manhattan were an emulsion of 
nationalities for whom it was difficult to find a community solution, 
and perhaps for that reason nothing came of the governor’s suggestion 
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a for many years. A lottery had finally to be resorted to in order to stir 
the people’s interest to a point of raising a fund for college buildings. 
Nevertheless, when the money was in hand it was not necessary to so- 
is licit ideas on how to spend it, and certain of the citizens became set on 
the novel conception of a purely, secular institution of learning. 
f At this point Trinity Church offered to fulfil the obligation placed 
| upon it by Lord Cornbury, and expressed a readiness to deed a gener- 
- ous portion of its unproductive farm for the erection of this college. 
But to counter the secularizing pressure to which the trustees were 
7 yielding Trinity tied its gift up with a proviso that parts of the Book 
: of Common Prayer be used, and further that the president of the pro- 
7 posed college be a communicant of the Anglican Church. Rather than 
have religion excluded entirely from the college, this proviso was ap- 
proved by the nonconformist ministers of the city. Even the more secu- 
lar minded citizens agreed that something of this sort seemed necessary 
in view of definite financial support proffered from England by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel. So the stipulation was accepted 
by the trustees, and the college was given the name of the farm whose 
land was to form the larger part of its income for many years. 

To secure a scholar to preside over the new King’s College the 
trustees were forced to go to the sister colony of Connecticut. There 
they found the Reverend Dr. Samuel Johnson who had been intimate 
with Bishop Berkeley during his three years’ residence in Rhode Island. 
Dr. Johnson had imbibed the ideas of the Irish philosopher, who, with 
a promised grant of twenty thousand pounds, was planning a college in 
the Bermudas which would extend its benefits to the Americans. Ben- 
jamin Franklin tried to persuade Dr. Johnson to preside over his new 
college in Pennsylvania but Johnson cast his lot with Columbia. As 
one of the separatists who had returned to conformity with the Church 
of England in a part of the world that still preserved a pre-Georgian 
high-churchmanship, he brought this influence with him to New York 

but immediately made it clear that the religious profession of under- 
- graduates was not to be interfered with by the college curriculum. 
: President Johnson’s first lectures in New York were given in the 
_ school building of Trinity Church, and in time the Rev. Leonard Cut- 
4 ting, who later became rector at Flushing, was secured as a tutor. Even 
_ when a suitable building had been constructed not far from the commons 
_ where the City Hall now stands, King’s College, in spite of its university 
aspirations, had to be carried on more after the manner of an English 
public school, because of the inadequacy of preparatory-school education 
pre-revolutionary New York. 
| When, in 1776, that notable scholar, the Reverend Myles Cooper, 
_who had succeeded Dr. Johnson as president on recommendation of the 
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dow of King’s College while young Alexander Hamilton harangued an 
insurgent mob at the front door, he left the temporary responsibility of 
his office to an assistant minister of Trinity Church, the Reverend Ben- 
jamin Moore. Mr. Moore carried the college on as best he could, al- 
though during the seven years’ military occupation of the city he was 
compelled to hold classes in a house in Wall Street. 

After the British evacuation in 1783 the college was converted into 
a “University of the State of New York”, but before long reinstated 
with its original charter and given the popular name of the day, “Co- 
lumbia”. The son’ of the first president of King’s College had come to 
the fore in shaping the literary style of the constitution of the United 
States, and was willing to undertake to carry out the ideal of advanced 
learning his father had started in New York. He was probably the first 
layman to be president of an English speaking college, but he fulfilled 
the requirement of the charter in that he was a confirmed member of the 
Anglican Church. It must be admitted that his able administration of 
the college was somewhat distracted by having to serve as United States 
senator from Connecticut at the same time. The finances of the college 
failed to revive, however, with the increased population of the federal- 
ized city, and soon the trustees of Columbia were forced to seek a new 
president. 

The rector? of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, New Jersey, con- 
sidered the office for some months but found it “untenable”. Benjamin 
Moore, by that time bishop of New York as well as rector of Trinity 
Church, once again threw himself into the breach to serve as president 
of Columbia. As a result of overstrain Bishop Moore suffered a 
stroke, and the only available candidate deemed worthy to follow him 
as president was a distinguished preacher of protestantism, John Mitchell 
Mason. Dr. Mason seemed personally qualified for the presidency not 
only by his long association with Columbia as a trustee, but also by 
his experience as professor in the theological seminary which was the 
predecessor of the Union Theological Seminary. However, the Reverend 
John Mitchell Mason, as a divine of the Associate Reformed Church 
of Scotland, had little sympathy with the Episcopal Church and less with 
the high church tendencies of Columbia. 

To avoid a violation of the college charter by electing a noncon- 
formist president, the Reverend John Henry Hobart, a trustee of Colum- 
bia and member of the staff of Trinity Church, proposed the creation 
of the new position of “provost”. Thanks to much manoeuvering and 

1Wm. Samuel Johnson: born October 7, 1727; Yale, B. A., 1744; iawyer. 
President of Columbia, 1787-1800. Died Nov. 14, 1819. 

2The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Wharton: born St. Mary’s Co., Maryland, May 
25th, O. S., 1748. Raised Roman Catholic; educated by Jesuits in France and 


Flanders. Ordained deacon and priest, 1772. Converted to Episcopal Church c. 
1784. Died July 23, 1833. 
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a midnight ride of Hobart’s, a coup was accomplished and Mason was 
elected to the office of provost of Columbia. In this position he ad- 
ministered the affairs of the college, with the rector of St. Mark’s in 
the Bowerie serving as nominal president. 

This action sharpened the high-church controversy which had 
come with Hobart. It led to Hobart’s taking over The Churchman’s 
Magazine for the propagation of his principles, and to the establishment 
of his own theological college in New York, which later was merged 
with the General Theological Seminary. This high-church movement 
at Columbia under the leadership of John Henry Hobart was linked 
by Bishop Hobart’s subsequent sojourn in England with the begin- 
nings of the Oxford Movement under the genius of John Henry 
Newman. 

The provost-president administration of Columbia failed, how- 
ever, and the student enrollment dropped to a dangerous minimum. 
Upon the retirement of Dr. Mason, the Reverend William Harris, who 
had up to this time been serving nominally as president of Columbia, 
resigned the rectorship of St. Mark’s in the Bowerie in order to under- 
take the full responsibility of the college. Immediately following this the 
Reverend John McVickar and his cousin Nathaniel Fish Moore were 
added to the faculty and the college took an upward turn. Discouraging 
though the next half century was, the Episcopal Church through its 
priests and laymen stood by Columbia until it was firmly established. 

In considering the part played by the Episcopal Church in de- 
veloping what was for years the only school of advanced learning in 
New York City, one must not fail to bear in mind the general cultural 
advance of an essentially commercial community. Outside the college 
the churches were practically the only media which brought the people 
the amenities of life. Around Trinity Church there soon sprang up 
the parishes of St. George’s, Grace, St. John’s Chapel, Varick Street, 
St. Mark’s in the Bowerie and others. Each of these formed a cul- 
tural centre with the effect of increasing the demand for higher edu- 
cation. The fact that New York could boast a literary group including 
such authors as Washington Irving and James Fenimore Cooper pre- 
ceding the celebrated school in Concord and Cambridge cannot be dis- 
associated from this cultural influence of the Episcopal Church. In 
those early days the higher branches of education divided into theology 
and medicine. Samuel Bard, the founder and first dean of the medical 
faculty of Columbia, offers a fair example of the Episcopal layman’s 
contribution toward this cultural development, and the church he built 
at Hyde Park stands as a witness to his loyalty. Men like John Jay, 
Alexander Hamilton, Rufus King, William Duer, Morgan Lewis, 
Clement Clarke Moore and many other active laymen in the Episcopal 
Church are in fact the foundation stones upon which Columbia and 
the great cultural city of modern America have been built. 
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LETTER OF BisHorp SEABURY TO THE Rev. Dr. SAMUEL PETERS. 


‘New London Nov. 7, 1788. 
Rev? & Dear Sir, ee 


Since I have been in Connecticut, I have received two let- 
ters from you, & have written two, this is the third to you; _ 
& yet you complain ; but I flatter myself not in serious earnest- — 
ness. 

I hope this will find you & all yours well, God keep you so. 

I send herewith a Package to go to Scotland, which I beg | 
you to forward. It contains copies of A Charity Sermon 

preached in Boston, & letters. One copy I send for your amuse- 
ment. 

We go on here in the hum drum way—neither quite right, 
nor very wrong. 

The Package is directed to you to the Care of Jos. _ 
Aluoke at the New York Coffee House, He lives in S. Swithun’s 
lane, opposite Bear binder lane. 

You will probably hear again from me soon, especially if n 
I get any news to send you, Now write me a long letter for my 
short one, & tell me every thing; & believe me your affect® 


& hum Servt 
SAMUEL CONNECT. 


ADDRESS. 
“The Rev? Dr. Samuel Peters 
N° 1 Charlotte Street, Pimlico, 
Westminster. 


wa (Peter’s Endorsement. “Seabury Bishop 
November 7, 1788 
April 1,1789. 
 Answd April 6.” seer 


EXPENSES OF BisHop WuiIite’s CONSECRATION. 
: The Right Rev4 William White, D. D. Bishop of Pennsylvania 
To William Dickes 


— S. D. 
Jany 25. To Fees paid at the Secretary 
of State’s Office, for his Maj- 


esty’s Licence authorising the 
b to Consecrate 
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Feby 4. To Fees at the Vicar General’s 
Office Drs Commons by Acct 
To several Attendances at Lord 
Sidney’s Office, Doctor's Com- 
mons &c &c engrossing Certifi- 
cate of Consecration & Parch- 
ment 

To a Gratuity to the Chapel 
Clerk at Lambeth Palace 

To Coach hire at sundry times 


Vicar General’s Office. 


Apparitor’s fee 

Drawing & Ingrossing the Act of Conse- 
cration & Stamp 

Registers fee attending the Consecration at 
Lambeth 

the whole Proceedings 

One half of the Coach hire & 

egisters Clerk 
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EXPENSES OF CONSECRATING THE Rev? WILLIAM 
D. D. To BE BIsHoP OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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The following is a statement of the Fees paid at the 
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Inventory of Washington Cathedral Archives. Diocese of Washington. 
Volume Two. The Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Calendar of the Letters and Documents of Peter Force on the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence in the Loomis Collection, Washington, D. C. 

Calendar of Alexander Graham Bell Correspondence in the Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Historical Records Survey. Works Progress Administration, Washington, 


In 1938 a new branch of the W. P. A. was inaugurated under the heading of 
the “Historical Records Survey Project”. Its purpose was to discover, edit 
under expert direction, and publish private manuscripts and papers. Some of 
these, already issued, are of the greatest possible value to students of the his- 
tory of the Episcopal Church in the United States, and others of equal value 
are in the making. When the work is completed we shall have at our dis- 
posal a wealth of source material beyond the power of private enterprise to 
supply. 

The three issues included in this review all relate to papers in various 
archives in the District of Columbia. The first is an “Inventory of Washington 
Cathedral Archives”, and runs to 122 mimeographed pages. Fortunately, those 
archives are singularly complete. They go back to the time when Major 
Pierre Charles L’ Enfant included in his plan for a “Federal City” a “National 
or a State Church”; an American Westminster Abbey, “assigned to the special 
use of no particular sect or denomination, but equally devoted to all”. As far 
back as 1839 the idea of a cathedral for Washington was broached in the 
diocesan convention of Maryland, but it did not materialize until the diocese of 
Washington was created in 1895, and Henry Yates Satterlee was elected first 
bishop. From the outset the archives were most carefully preserved. In this 
publication, following a foreword by Bishop Freeman, there is an exact list 
of all the papers and manuscripts, together with printed matter, relating to the 
cathedral. They are well documented and supplemented by a full index. ; 

The second publication under review enshrines the papers of Peter Force, 
archivist and historian, born in 1790. His best known work was “American 
Archives”, published in the years 1837-1853. Under the authority of the De- 
partment of State he published nine volumes of original sources of American | 
history from the 17th century, covering the years 1774-1776. This issue cata- 
logues the letters and documents of Force and his son, William, in relation to = 
the Declaration of Independence adopted at Mecklenburg, North Carolina, May — Po 
31, 1775, in so far as they are found in the Loomis Collection in Washington. | 

The third publication is a Calendar of the correspondence of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, now housed in the Volta Bureau. Bell, of course, is best known 
as the inventor of the telephone. Not less important was his interest in and 
his work for the deaf. He established the Volta Bureau to be a clearing house 
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_ for the accumulation of information pertaining to deafness. The letters here 
: listed date from 1871 to 1922 
; There has been a good deal of criticism of the work of the W. P. A., but 
of its Historical Survey work there can be nothing but the highest praise. 


An Introduction to the Episcopal Church. By Joseph Buchanan Bernardin. 

Second edition. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Company. 1940. 
This is the second edition of a manual first published in 1935. It achieves, 
more or less successfully, the difficult task of embracing instruction on the his- 
tory, government, Bible, Prayer Book, together with her ritual, doctrine and 
sacraments, in the compass of a little more than 100 pages. The brief expositions 
of the clauses in the creeds, the Lord’s Prayer and the Beatitudes are par- 
ticularly good. Each chapter is followed by a list of books for reading, though 
bs there are some notable omissions. Appendix B contains “An Aid to Self-Exami- 
nation”; short, but adequate; searching, without being morbid. There is one 
: * statement to which exception can be made. Dr. Bernardin attributes the lack of 
early domestic missionary work to the laziness of the clergy. As a matter of fact, 
long before organized missionary work individual ministers of this Church had 

penetrated the wilds and the frontiers. 


_ Inventory of the Church Archives of New Jersey: The Protestant Episcopal 
Church—Dioceses of New Jersey and Newark. New Jersey Historical Records 
Survey, W. P. A. Newark, 1940. 434 pp. 

The Historical Records Survey of the W. P. A. is producing visible fruits of 
a high order—such as are quite likely never to have been produced by any other 
agency. In the Foreword to the present volume the historiographer of the diocese 
of New Jersey states: 


“First, the history of the Episcopal Church in the State of New Jersey, 
as set forth in the Historical Introduction, is the most complete which has 
thus far been published. If the treatment of the last hundred years is all 
too brief, it is merely an indication of the research which still needs to be 
done in this field. 


Second, the whole volume, with its detailed listings of the archives of 
the Episcopal Church in New Jersey—of the two dioceses which comprise 
it, of their institutions, of the various parishes and missions—is a monu- 

; mental work of indispensable value to the student of history, genealogy, 
7 and vital statistics; and is in itself a justification of the Historical Records 
Survey in this historic State.” _ 


Fifty-eight pages are devoted to the history of the Church in the two dioceses 
of New Jersey and Newark; 142 pages, covering 219 entries, are given to the 
archives of the diocesan convention, diocesan house, parishes, missions, institu- 
tions and organizations of the diocese of New Jersey; 182 pages, covering 287 
t | entries, deal with the same subjects in the diocese of Newark. Each parish and 
} mission has a brief historical account in addition to the listing of registers and other 
records belonging to it. The bibliography of 5 pages is excellent, and the three 
different indexes will enable one to find a desired subject quite readily. 6 
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‘This is the third inventory of church archives of New Jersey. The first was 
that of Baptist Bodies (1938) and the second, Seventh Day Baptist Supplement 


(1939). 
ut To the historical student the only proper emotion concerning this volume is 


gratitude. 


\\ ALTER HERBERT OTOWE 


Inventory of the Church Archives of Mississippi—The Protestant Church: 
Diocese of Mississippi. Mississippi Historical Records Survey, Jackson, June 1940. 


146 pp. 
re Dr. William Mercer Green, Bishop of Mississippi, writes in the Foreword: 
1S 


“I am grateful that the Episcopal Church in the State of Mississippi 


h was made a project of survey. Its history is linked with the glorious past 

= 7 and its principles are a rich part of the heritage of our commonwealth. 

e 

yf : I am happy that this work has been under the direction of Mr. Nash | 
Burger, who has with meticulous and laborious conscientiousness sought 

t, 
the fullness and accuracy of records.” 

: ; HISTORICAL MAGAZINE shares in this feeling of Bishop Green, among 


other reasons because Mr. Burger has been a valued contributor to our columns. 
This volume is of the same high standard as the New Jersey volume. The 


: Historical Introduction of 27 pages, evidently the work of Mr. Burger, is the most 
. comprehensive account of the Episcopal Church in Mississippi which we know to 
P exist. Services of the Episcopal Church began in Mississippi when it was still 
} 


part of Spanish territory. The diocese was received into union with the General 
Convention in 1826. In spite of the fact that the Church suffered grievously as a 
result of the War Between the States, the Church has grown faster than the State. 
Whereas in 1840 the ratio of population to each communicant was 2,042 to 1, in 
1940 it was 264 to 1. Several interesting maps accompany the Historical Intro- 
duction. 

The archives of the diocese and each of its parishes, missions and institutions 
are listed under 129 entries covering 95 pages. Each parish has a considerably 
longer historical sketch than the New Jersey volume, more space being available, 
and the footnotes for each sketch are voluminous. 

The bibliography of 4 pages is probably the most detailed ever assembled on 
the history of the Episcopal Church in Mississippi. Good indexes are indispensable 
to such a work and those in this volume are the most elaborate we have seen. 
There are five: (1) chronological index to churches and institutions; (2) index 
to churches by name; (3) index to churches by location; (4) by counties; (5) 


. and to clergymen mentioned in the volume. 

7 . Laws of Mississippi pertaining to religious organizations, as well as general 

: and diocesan canons, are valuable items in the inventory. 

. The Historical Records Survey of Mississippi is to be heartily congratulated 
on this notable work. 


Watter Hersert Stowe. 
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